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Foreword 


hen at Langenchursdorf, Saxony, 

Germany, on Oct. 25, 1811, another 
boy, the fourth son and the eighth child 
in a large family of 12 children, was born 
to Pastor Gottlob Heinrich Walther and 
his wife Johanna Wilhelmina, née Zschen- 
derlein, these God-fearing parents could 
not have imagined that someday this child 
would be a prominent pastor, a profound 
theologian, an outstanding church leader in 
America. 

Carl Ferdinand Wilhelm Walther was 
God’s gift not merely to these Christian 
parents but also to His church, especially 
to The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
in the United States. 

As we celebrate the sesquicentennial of 
his birth and make it the occasion to re- 
view the wonderful life, the outstanding 
activities, and the God-given accomplish- 
ments of this man of God, we cannot but 
be convinced that he was one of God’s 
exceptionally precious gifts to the church. 
And the better we become acquainted with 
the important position which he occupied, 
the wisdom and ability which he mani- 
fested in meeting the challenges of his day, 
in solving his particular problems and in 
overcoming the barriers which sought to 
hinder him, the more will the memory of 
this great man thrill us and make us eager 
to profit from the story of his life. 

God not only endowed Walther with 
the necessary talents and abilities but also 
provided the opportunities for their devel- 
opment by permitting him to graduate 
from the University of Leipzig. His pro- 
fessors, with perhaps two exceptions, were 
rationalists. As a result Walther passed 
through most disturbing experiences which 


tried his soul and almost drove him to 
despair. God used a small group of stu- 
dents, who had organized to study God's 
Word, to comfort and strengthen him. 
Pastor Martin Stephan, whom he had con- 
sulted by letter, gave him the comforting 
and strengthening assurance of Holy Writ 
and his tears of bitter sadness were turned 
into tears of heavenly joy. 

Thus God led the man whom He wanted 
to use for a great purpose in the United 
States through the dark valley of doubt 
into the bright light of God’s holy Word. 
However, the young pastor had to pass 
through additional trials. Both the minis- 
try and the congregations were saturated 
with rationalism. His Superintendent did 
not approve of his forthright preaching 
of God’s Word and his insistence on 
the Lutheran Confessions, to which he had 
been pledged at his ordination. The text- 
books in the schools, the hymnbooks, and 
the book of formularies in the church all 
breathed the spirit of rationalism. That 
is why Dr. Walther joined the group of 
Saxons who emigrated to the United 
States. With these devoted people he was 
eager to come to this country that he might 
worship God according to the dictates of 
his conscience. 

Walther was a follower, not a leader, 
when he emigrated to the United States. 
However, the sad situation which devel- 
oped in Perry County, Missouri, which 
caused the immigrants to doubt whether 
they were a Christian congregation and 
had the God-given authority to establish 
the ministry in their midst and call pastors, 
pressed young Walther into service as 
a leader. The “Altenburg Debate” marks 
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the beginning of his great leadership. He 
had to dig deep into God’s Source Book 
and into the Lutheran Confessions to be 
thoroughly equipped for the challenging 
and difficult task of the debate with the 
attorney Franz Adolph Marbach. The very 
fact that he was able to convince the dis- 
couraged immigrants and strengthen their 
conviction on the basis of God’s Word not 
merely directed the attention of the Saxons 
to his ability as a leader but also moved 
the congregations in Perry County and in 
St. Louis to call on him for other important 
tasks. Each new challenge drove him ever 
deeper into God’s Word and the Lutheran 
Confessions and thus became a part in 
God’s plan to train young Walther to be- 
come the great leader during those forma- 
tive years of our beloved Synod and to 
exert the type of leadership which has 
guided our church for more than 114 
years. We have every reason to thank God 
for it. 


This special issue of CONCORDIA THEO- 
LOGICAL MONTHLY, devoted exclusively 
to the memory of the sainted Dr. Walther, 
contains a number of articles which set 
forth the marvelous variety of gifts which 
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God bestowed on this great churchman. 
I am thankful that our attention is directed 
to this diversity of gifts. Not only men of 
our Synod but also other Lutheran church 
leaders have spoken of them in highest 
terms. Nor can there be any doubt that 
Dr. Walther, through the use of these tal- 
ents, exerted a tremendous influence also 
on other Lutheran bodies. At the time of 
his death the following tribute was paid 
him by a member of another Lutheran 
body: “He was indeed an epoch-making 
personality, and from his activity impulses 
radiated to Lutherans in all parts of the 
world.” All this moves us to thank the 
Lord of the church the more fervently for 
granting our church this great man of God. 


The greatest blessing which God be- 
stowed on our church through this great 
leader undoubtedly is the great heritage of 
pure Scriptural doctrine. What a heritage! 
May the following articles move every one 
of us to manifest our sincere gratitude to 
God by an ever greater appreciation and 
an ever more diligent use of this marvelous 
legacy as well as by the firm determination 
earnestly to contend for the faith once de- 


livered to the saints. 
J. W. BEHNKEN 
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Walthers Contribution to Lutheranism 


alther neither inaugurated another 

Reformation, nor did he supple- 
ment that of Luther. Some people in the 
16th century insisted that Luther did not 
go far enough in reforming the church, 
because he refused to disturb the church 
by introducing changes which were not 
demanded by the Word of God. Luther 
was not an iconoclast. Neither was Wal- 
ther, who had no intention of going be- 
yond Luther, but was satisfied with being 
a humble disciple of the great Reformer. 
As such he was loyal to Luther's theology, 
which he gathered from Luther’s writings 
and the Lutheran Confessions. He would 
also have others merely to be humble 
disciples of Luther. 

Walther’s loyalty to Lutheranism also 
appears in his copious use of orthodox 
Lutheran sources. He was called a re- 
pristinating citation theologian because 
of it. Such criticism he bore patiently. 
As a fervent Lutheran he had no choice 
except to be faithful to the Scriptures and 
loyal to the Lutheran Confessions. It must 
have encouraged him to see that not only 
in America but also in Europe his firm 
position on the Scriptures and faithfulness 
to the Confessions strengthened others in 
their determination to stand with him. 
This was his contribution to Lutheranism. 


In the controversy concerning pre- 
destination Walther reminded his op- 
ponents that Lutherans are guided only by 
the Scriptures and the Confessions. He 
said: 

The principal means by which our op- 

ponents endeavor to support their doc- 
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By Lewis W. SPITZ 


trine consists in continually quoting pas- 
sages from the private writings of the 
fathers of our church, published subse- 
quent to the Formula of Concord. But 
whenever a controversy arises concerning 
the question whether a doctrine is Lu- 
theran, we must not ask: “What does this 
or that ‘father’ of the Lutheran Church 
teach in his private writings?” for he also 
may have fallen into error. On the con- 
trary, we must ask: “What does the public 
CONFESSION of the Lutheran Church teach 
concerning the controverted point?” For 
in her confession our church has recorded 
for all times what she believes, teaches, 
and confesses in reference to certain doc- 
trinal points, or [sic} that such contro- 
versy may at least be adjusted without dif- 
ficulty. Thus, for instance, the Formula of 
Concord in its second part expressly de- 
clares as its object that in setting forth its 
views “a public and positive testimony 
might be furnished, not only to those who 
are now living, but also to posterity, show- 
ing what the unanimous opinion and judg- 
ment of our churches were, and PERPETU- 
ALLY OUGHT TO BE concerning those con- 
troverted articles.” 1 


Walther never forgot that he swore a 
solemn oath of loyalty to the Symbolical 
Books of his church at his ordination. 
In the same controversy he said: 


I solemnly promised our church, whose 
services I was entering, by my soul’s salva- 
tion, to be a faithful watchman over this 
precious treasure. Therefore I would be 
a damned perjurer if now that the doc- 


1 The Controversy Concerning Predestina- 
tion, trans, Aug. Crull (St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1881), p. 6. 


= 


2 
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trine of our confession, to which I am 

pledged, is being decried as Calvinism, 

I would be ashamed of it and would not 

rather bear all the shame that is heaped 

upon me than to deny it and fall from it 
in my old age, when I have already come 
to the gates of eternity. No, I will rather 
depart from the world pronounced a here- 
tic and damned by men for holding fast 
the doctrine of our confession and be gra- 
ciously received by God as His faithful 
steward than die, praised and honored by 
men for yielding, and hear the dreadful 
voice of God: “I have never known thee; 
depart from Me, thou wicked one.” It re- 
quires no skill to abide by the confession 
when this brings praise and honor, but if 
one is declared unfaithful for so doing, 
indeed is decried as one who has rejected 
the confession because one is faithfui to it, 
then it is necessary to pass the test and 
prove one’s faithfulness to it in deed. 

Although they {the opponents] therefore 

cry like the papists, “Fathers! Fathers!” 

a true Lutheran will say: “God’s Word 

and Luther’s doctrine pure will now and 

evermore endure!” ? 

To commemorate the tercentenary of 
the Formula of Concord the Synodical 
Conference resolved to have Walther pub- 
lish the first part, or Epitome, with com- 
ments and a historical introduction. He 
regarded it an honor to do this, though 
he felt that he did not have sufficient time 
to do it well. In this book he pleads for 
well-indoctrinated Christians and hopes 
that his little book will help to that end. 
Prophetically he declares: 

Our Formula of Concord is truly worthy 

to be unfolded for our Lutheran Christian 


2 Die Lehre von der Gnadenwahl in Frage 
und Antwort dargestellt aus dem elften Artikel 
der Concordienformel der evangelisch-lutheri- 
schen Kirche (St.Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1881), pp. 4 f. 
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people as their banner of faith, which was 
kept folded so very long, and that the 
treasures of godly knowledge in it be 
shown them. For doubtless it is, as ortho- 
dox teachers called it 300 years ago, prob- 
ably the last clear-sounding trumpet of this 
last time.® 

For Walther loyalty to the Lutheran 
Confessions meant loyalty to Luther's Ref- 
ormation. This conviction he shared with 
Martin Chemnitz, Johann Gerhard, and all 
the great teachers of the Lutheran Church 
up to the age of Pietism. But loyalty to 
Luther's Reformation was important to 
Walther only because Luther was loyal to 
the Scriptures. For that reason he insisted 
that Lutheran pastors, teachers, and _pro- 
fessors should subscribe unconditionally to 
the Symbolical Writings of the Lutheran 
Church.* 

In 1880 Walther delivered the jubilee 
sermon in “Old Trinity’ Church com- 
memorating the 350th anniversary of the 
Augsburg Confession. Basing his sermon 
on Ps. 119:106, he preached on the theme: 
“Why can and should we today gladly 
swear to the Lord that we will faithfully 
abide by the confession of our church in 
our own time?” He gave three reasons: 
“(1) because the confession of our Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church is nothing else 
than the confession of God's own pure 
Word; (2) because this confession is so 
necessary for the church and God has 
hitherto through it so richly blessed and 


3 Der Concordienformel Kern und Stern, 
3d ed. (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1887), pp. v—viii. 

4 See his essay, “Why Should Our Pastors, 
Teachers and Professors Subscribe Uncondition- 
ally to the Symbolical Writings of Our Church?” 
trans. and condensed by Alex Wm. C. Guebert, 
CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, XVIII 
(April 1947), 241—253. 
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so marvelously preserved our church; (3) 
because we have the sacred duty to pre- 
serve and to hand this confession down to 
our children and our grandchildren pure 
and undiminished as a treasure committed 


Pay 


to us. 


This anniversary reminded Walther of 
the religious conditions in Saxony in the 
days of his youth and in the Lutheran 
Church of America at the time of his ar- 
rival in Missouri. In Saxony Rationalism 
had largely replaced the faith of Luther. 
Walther reminded the members of “Old 
Trinity” that the abomination of desola- 
tion stood almost everywhere in the land 
of their fathers. He also pointed to the 
sad state within the Lutheran Church of 
America. Both in Germany and in Amer- 
ica the Saxon pilgrims had been subjected 
to ridicule. When the Saxons in Missouri 
emphasized Luther’s doctrine, everyone, 
including people who bore Luther’s name, 
cried out: “In the West a new sect has 
arisen!” They were mistaken. Walther 
rejoiced: 

With gladness our little ship hoisted the 
church banner of our Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. For on the basis of our 
official confessions we proved that the doc- 
trine which we held is not new, but the 
doctrine of Luther, the doctrine of the 
Reformation, the doctrine of the Evange- 
lical Lutheran Church. And, behold, not 
only did the cry that we are a new sect 
gradually die down, but from year to year 
more and more of those who had previ- 
ously opposed us became our brothers.® 


To appreciate more fully what Walther 





5 Jubelfestpredigt, am 350. Geddachtnisstage 
der Augsburgischen Confession den 25. Juni 
1880 in der Dreieinigkeitskirche, St. Louis (Saint 
Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1880), p.7. 

6 Ibid., p. 13. 


did for Lutheranism, one must take a 
closer look at what was to be done for it 
at that time. Much of Lutheranism was 
such in name only. The Lutheran Confes- 
sions were in many instances either ignored 
entirely or received mere lip service. This 
was true in America as well as in Ger- 
many. Walther himself learned to appre- 
ciate Luther’s writings and the Lutheran 
Confessions in the school of bitter experi- 
ence. Sickness compelled him to interrupt 
his studies at the University of Leipzig 
for one semester. During that time he 
read Luther’s works, which he found in his 
father’s study. He remained a student of 
Luther ever after. Having been guided 
through severe spiritual tensions by a cer- 
tain Kuehn, an elder candidate of the- 
ology, and by Pastor Martin Stephan of 
Dresden, he learned to value the Lutheran 
Confessions, in which he found a true 
evangelical emphasis on justification by 
grace through faith. Dedicated to God’s 
Word and Luther’s doctrine, Walther, 
upon entering the ministry at Braeunsdorf, 
Saxony, was sure to get into trouble with 
his rationalistic superiors, who enjoyed the 
service of the rationalistic teacher of the 
parish school as a malicious informer. 
Maligned to his superintendent, Walther 
was hailed into court and fined for sub- 
stituting Christian textbooks for the 
rationalistic books which the authorities 
had selected for the school. Like Luther, 
Walther could apply to himself the words 
Per aspera ad astra! 

Describing the sad religious conditions 
in Germany at the time of the Saxon 
emigration, J. F. KGéstering said: 

The Lutheran Church in Germany had 

then been in a most serious state of decay 

for quite some time. Instead of the Gospel 
of Christ Crucified the most miserable ra- 
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tionalistic religion held sway nearly every- 
where under the name of the Enlighten- 
ment. God, virtue, and immortality were 
regarded as the only firmly established ar- 
ticles of faith. . . . The doctrines of the 
inspiration of Sacred Scripture by the Holy 
Spirit, of the Holy Trinity, of the deity 
of Christ, of the reconciliation of the sin- 
ful world through Christ’s suffering and 
death, of Christ’s vicarious active and 
passive obedience, of original sin, of a 
poor sinner’s justification before God by 
grace through faith alone, of the gracious 
activity of the Holy Ghost to work con- 
trition and conversion, of regeneration by 
Baptism, of absolution through the Gos- 
pel, of the presence of the body and the 
blood of Jesus Christ in the Holy Supper, 
of the time of grace in this life only and 
of the eternal damnation of those who die 
in unbelief, of the existence and the works 
of the devil — all of these specifically 
Christian doctrines were regarded as anti- 
quated doctrines of earlier superstitious 
times. Whoever still proclaimed them as 
truth was called an obscurant or unen- 
lightened person, and anyone who gave 
any evidence of a living Christendom was 
dubbed a mystic, that is, a mysterymonger, 
or a Pietist, that is, a bigot, and the 
preachers who still aroused souls to re- 
pentance by their sermons were viewed as 
dangerous men who made people crazy. 
The old Christianity was regarded as hav- 
ing been overcome long ago. It would 
soon disappear from the face of the earth 
altogether, and a new enlightened age 
would dawn in which the religion of com- 
mon human reason would reign... . In- 
deed, in Saxony, where a Catholic king 
reigned, who had to swear not to intro- 
duce the Catholic religion by force or 
craft, but to keep hands off the Lutheran 
state church with its public confessions 
and organization and to defend it — here 
in Saxony no union was formed for that 
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reason. However, here Rationalism devas- 
tated even more dreadfully the church 
which still bore the Lutheran name and 
the externally Lutheran form. The worst 
enemies of the church were in power. At 
the state university most of the professors 
did not teach their students how at some 
time to preach the Gospel to the people 
for their salvation, but how they could 
take it out of the people’s heart without 
being detected. The pulpits proclaimed 
almost nothing but a pagan teaching of 
virtue, whereas Christ was praised as the 
wise man of Nazareth and as the most 
glorious example of virtue, who died 
merely on account of His doctrine. In the 
elementary schools nothing but a miserable 
religion of nature was impressed upon 
early youth as the doctrine of Jesus. As 
long as the old agendas, the old hymn- 
books, and the old Catechism were still in 
use, the holy Christian faith still survived 
in a small measure in the case of many, 
chieflly because most of the preachers and 
teachers did not dare to come right out 
with their barefaced unbelief, but still 
tried to clothe their false doctrine with 
Christian terminology. But eventually 
even the sparse light which had still been 
burning was extinguished, and gradually 
rationalistic agendas, hymnbooks, and 
schoolbooks were introduced almost every- 
where. Thus a pitchdark night set in over 
more and more persons in Germany. True 
Christianity became not only scarcer but 
also more and more unknown.* 


Addressing the Saxon immigrants and 
their children, Walther explained why he 
and others left Germany. His description 
of the religious conditions in Germany, 
however, also shows in what sense it was 


7 J. F. Kostering, Auswanderung der sachsi- 
schen Lutheraner im Jahre 1838 (St. Louis: 
Druck und Verlag von A. Wiebusch und Sohn, 
1866), pp. 1 ff. 
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possible for him to make a real contribu- 
tion to Lutheranism. He doubtless made 
some contribution to Lutheranism in Ger- 
many by his writings, though it would be 
difficult to measure its extent. His task was 
to be performed in America rather than 
in Europe. The people whom he was to 
lead to a truer Lutheranism were the im- 
migrants who came from the deplorable 
religious conditions which are described 
above and who were gathered into Lu- 
theran congregations by the men whom 
he helped prepare for the Lutheran min- 
istry and whom he assisted with his books, 
convention essays, and articles in Lehre 
und Webre and Der Lutheraner. 


Religious conditions in America were 
also far from ideal when the Saxons ar- 
rived. Immigration from Europe brought 
both the good and the bad. As a result, 
rationalism and unionism were rampant 
on this side of the ocean as well. Some 
Lutheran churches, preachers, and pro- 
fessors were Lutheran only in name. Cal- 
vinism had made serious inroads in many 
Lutheran churches. Religious indifference 
was widespread. Frederick Henry Quit- 
man’s Evangelical Catechism was in use 
in various Lutheran churches.§ 


Quitman came to America as an avowed 
disciple of John Semler, the “father of 
Rationalism.” Elected president of the 
New York Ministerium in 1807, he held 
the position of the presidency for 
21 years. His catechism, prepared and 
published with the consent and approval 
of the synod, denied the inspiration and 
authority of the Bible and the validity of 





8 Frederick Henry Quitman, Evangelical Cat- 
echism or a Short Exposition of the Principal 
Doctrines and Precepts of the Christian Religion 
(Hudson: William E. Norman, 1814.) 


the Apostles’ Creed and of the chief Lu- 
theran confessions. Quitman’s catechism, 
which was intended to supplant Luther’s, 
symbolizes the ravages of Rationalism in 
American Lutheranism at that time. 

It is not surprising that men who seri- 
ously wanted to be true Lutherans found 
the constitution of the newly organized 
Evangelical Lutheran General Synod in- 
adequate because it did not pledge this 
body to the Lutheran Confessions. A com- 
mittee of Lutheran pastors who had re- 
viewed the constitution declared: 

This body, indeed, may call itself Evang. 

Lutheran, and yet not be such. The con- 

stitution does nowhere say that the Augs- 

burg confession of faith or Luther’s cate- 
chism or the Bible, shall be the foundation 
of doctrine and discipline of the General 

Synod. ... It is an easy thing to prove 

that some of the founders of this General 

Synod have openly denied some of the 

important doctrines of the Augsburg con- 

fession of faith and Luther’s catechism.® 

At the time Walther became the recog- 
nized theological leader in the Midwest, 
S. S. Schmucker was the acknowledged 
spokesman of the General Synod in the 
eastern part of the United States. His 
theological writings were widely read. 
His Elements of Popular Theology ap- 
peared in its fifth edition in 1845. In it 
he said: 

The Lutheran divines of this country 

are not willing to bind either them- 

selves or others to anything more 
than the fundamental doctrines of the 

Christian revelation, believing that an im- 





9 Report of the Transactions of the Second 
Evangelical Lutheran Conference: Held in Zion’s 
Church, Sullivan County, Tennessee, the 22d of 
October, 1821 (New Market, Va.: S. Henkel’s 
Printing-office, by Ambrose Henkel, 1821), 
pp. 19f. 
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mense mass of evil has resulted to the 
Church of God from the rigid requisition 
of extensive and detailed creeds. The Sav- 
ior and His apostles have left no other 
creed than that contained in the Scriptures, 
and although experience and the nature 
of the case require some mutual agree- 
ment as to the doctrines to be inculcated 
by the ministry in any portion of the 
Church of Christ, lest one should demolish 
what the other is laboring to build up, 
yet we can see no sufficient warrant for 
any Christian Church to require as a term 
of admission or communion greater con- 
formity of view than is requisite to har- 
mony of feeling and successful coopera- 
tion, in extending the kingdom of Christ.!° 


What Schmucker regarded as “requisite 
to harmony of feeling and successful co- 
operation” he demonstrated in the pub- 
lication of his so-called Definite Platform." 
Schmucker stated that he prepared the 
Definite Platform “by consultation and 
co-operation of a number of Evangelical 
Lutheran ministers of Eastern and Western 
synods belonging to the General Synod, 
at the special request of Western breth- 
ren, whose churches particularly need it, 
being intermingled with German churches, 
which avow the whole mass of the former 
symbols.” In this revision, Schmucker 
said, he omitted “those several aspects of 
doctrine . . . which have long since been 
regarded by the great mass of our churches 
as unscriptural, and as remnants of Romish 
error.”'* The Definite Platform repre- 


10 Elements of Popular Theology, Sth ed. 
(Philadelphia: S. S. Miles, 1845), p. 50. 

11 Definite Platform. Doctrinal and discipli- 
narian, for Evangelical Lutheran District Synods; 
Constructed in Accordance with the Principles of 
the General Synod, 2d ed, (Philadelphia: Miller 
& Burlock, 1856). 

12 Ibid., pp. 2 ff. 


sents a determined effort to bring Lu- 
theranism into concord with Calvinism. 

It should be said, however, that not all 
Lutherans were ready to follow the leader- 
ship of Schmucker. As a matter of fact, 
though B. Kurtz, editor of the Lutheran 
Observer, 1833—1861, championed the 
Definite Platform, it was never officially 
adopted by the General Synod as an ac- 
cepted synodical policy. It did, however, 
point up a theological condition in the 
General Synod which two years before 
caused J. Wagenhals, the president of the 
Ohio Synod, to advise against joining it. 
In his presidential address he said: 

If one may rightly assume that those who 
occupy high and responsible positions in 
the General Synod and who were present 
when the constitution was drawn up are 
intimately acquainted with its sense and 
aim and that their view expresses the view 
of a large part of the members of the Gen- 
eral Synod, then one can very well draw 
the conclusion on the basis of various arti- 
cles which appeared in the Lutheran Ob- 
server, that the General Synod either has 
no doctrinal basis or, at least, does not 
make use of it in practice.1* 

Indeed, there were loyal sons of Luther 
in America. When Friedrich Wyneken, 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., saw the first issue of Der Lutheraner, 
in 1844, he exclaimed with joyful appre- 
ciation: “Thank God, there are yet more 
Lutherans in America!” It was Walther’s 
task to strengthen them in their loyalty 
to true Lutheranism and to gather Lu- 
therans to the banner of the Lutheran 





13 Verhandlungen der ausserordentlichen Sit- 
zung der Allgemeinen Evang. Luther. Synode 
von Ohio und angrenzenden Staaten, gehalten 
zu Columbus, O., A. D. 1853 (Columbus: 
Druck von Reinhard und Frieser, 1853), pp. 
10 f. 
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WALTHER’S CONTRIBUTION TO LUTHERANISM 


Confessions. At this task he labored in- 
cessantly by preaching, teaching, and 
writing. 

For 46 years he was pastor of “Old 
Trinity.” After synodical duties and his 
teaching at the seminary had increased his 
burden, he no longer preached every Sun- 
day, but usually delivered the festival 
sermons and frequently preached at 
synodical conventions. His published 
sermons fill several large volumes. For 
over 40 years he wrote articles and edi- 
torials for Der Lutheraner, which he 
founded, and for over 30 years he did the 
same for Lehre und Webhre, which ex- 
pressed his concern for true Lutheranism. 
But not only did he himself preach, teach, 
and write, but for 37 years he took a 
prominent part as professor at Concordia 
Seminary in preparing young men for that 
task. He put the impress of his loyalty 
to Scripture and to the Lutheran Confes- 
sions upon generations of students. As 
President of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod, from 1847 to 1850 and again 
from 1864 to 1878, he exerted a profound 
influence on the life and policies of that 
body, which, in turn, by its theological 
position and firmness in doctrine, strongly 
influenced other Lutheran bodies in this 
country. 


Walther, a truly humble man, was fully 
aware of his privilege as well as of his 
responsibility to exalt Christ by proclaim- 
ing in his new fatherland the glorious 
Gospel as it is confessed and proclaimed 
by the Lutheran Church. In view of his 
sad experiences in Germany and in the 
face of the sad condition of the Lu- 
theranism which he found in America, 
he never tired to exhort his fellow Lu- 
therans to confessional loyalty. His 
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Reformation Day sermons _ eloquently 
voiced his concern. In one of them, based 
on Rev. 3:7-13, he preached on the theme: 
“Why should we not permit anything to 
move us to fall from our Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church?” He answered: “(1) Be- 
cause the Evangelical Lutheran Church is 
the true church of Jesus Christ on earth, 
and (2) because faithful adherence to this 
church brings an ineffable blessing, but 
apostasy from it an inevitable curse.” !* 
Walther did not believe that the Lutheran 
Church is the only saving church. On 
the contrary, he severely condemned such 
an opinion.!® 
Commenting on one of the problems 
for Lutheranism at the time, Walther 
laments: 
At no time and in no country, my hearers, 
has the manifest apostasy from our church 
been so common as in this our new father- 
land. Thousands of Lutherans who immi- 
grated hither from our fatherland here 
either soon cast off all religion and join the 
scoffers or permit themselves only too soon 
to be ensnared in the nets of enthusiasm 
and indifference, which are everywhere 
spread out in this glorious land of politi- 
cal and religious liberty. For thousands of 
inexperienced Lutherans are here only too 
soon so blinded by the fine Christian ap- 
pearance of the sects that they soon change 
their religion with their fatherland, fall 
from the faith of their ancestors, and turn 
their back on their mother church, which 
bore them spiritually in Baptism and to 
which they pledged themselves with an 
oath at their confirmation.!® 


14 Lutherische Brosamen (St. Louis: Concor- 
dia Publishing House, 1876), p. 209. 

15 The Proper Distinction Between Law and 
Gospel, trans. W. H. T. Dau (Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1928), pp. 334 ff. 

16 Lutherische Brosamen, p. 209. 
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Walther was, of course, fully aware of 
the guilt of the mother church in Ger- 
many for the sad spiritual state of many 
nominal Lutherans who came to America. 


Walther’s concern was not limited to 
those who spoke only German. In 1872 
a meeting of pastors of the Missouri 
Synod was held with J. R. Moser, P. C. 
Henkel, and A. Rader, pastors of the 
Tennessee and Holston synods. According 
to C. L. Janzow, it was mainly due to Wal- 
ther’s encouragement that in the spring 
of 1879 the Southeastern District Con- 
ference of Missouri and, in the fall of the 
same year, the Western District of the 
Missouri Synod expressed their willing- 
ness to take up English mission work con- 
jointly with the members of these synods, 
and that, in 1880, a board for English 
missions was elected by the Western Dis- 
trict. In 1879 the Synod had appointed 
a pastor to visit the English-speaking 
Lutherans assembled at Niangua, Mo. 
This man hesitated to embark on the new 
task of ministering in the English lan- 
guage, but Walther encouraged him with 
these words: 

Dear pastor, God has brought us into this 

country and without our merit has given 

us the pure doctrine also for this very 
purpose that we should proclaim it in the 
language of this our country, the English. 

But alas! so far we have not done what we 

ought to have done, and I fear God may 

punish us on account of our ungrateful 
negligence and take away from us Ger- 
mans the great blessing bestowed upon us 
till now, because we have not done in the 

English language what we ought to have 

done in our country.17 





17 C. L. Janzow, Life of Rev. Prof. C. F. W. 
Walther, D. D. (Pittsburgh: American Lutheran 
Publication Board, 1899), pp. 48 ff. 


Though various causes may be enu- 
merated, Luther’s Reformation was chiefly 
religious or theological. All other causes 
were secondary and merely coincidental. 
Thus Walther’s contribution to Luther- 
anism was likewise chiefly in the area of 
theology, though his talents as an or- 
ganizer and other outstanding gifts with 
which God endowed him must be grate- 
fully acknowledged. It is not difficult to 
present Walther’s theology. It is that of 
the Lutheran Confessions and can be 
culled from his many sermons, essays, 
articles, and books. His contribution to 
Lutheranism has been widely acclaimed. 
Dr. Adolph Spaeth wrote of him: 

From every part of the Lutheran Church 

in the Old World and the New his death 

elicited the testimony “A great one in 

Israel is fallen!” ... His was, indeed, an 

epoch-making personality, and from his 

activity mighty impulses radiated to Lu- 
therans in all parts of the world. “I bow 
my head to him in humility,” said the 

President of the General Lutheran Confer- 

ence, Dr. Kliefoth, at the convention in 

Hamburg, in 1887 [the year of Walther’s 

death}.18 


Indeed, at Walther’s death the Lutheran 
Church mourned the departure of a 
spiritual father. A very particular mission 
to the Lutheran Church of this century 
had been entrusted by God to this man. 
That was the tribute spoken at his bier, 
on May 15, 1887, as his body was about 
to be transferred from Concordia Semi- 
nary to “Old Trinity.” 1° 
St. Louis, Mo. 


18 “Ferdinand Walther,” Realencyclopadie 
fir protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 3d ed., 
ed. Albert Hauck (Leipzig: J. C. Himrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung, 1908), XX, 848. 


19 Der Lutheraner, XLIII (1887), 85. 
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The Distinction Between Law and Gospel 


HE distinction between Law and Gos- 
pel is one of the clearest systematic 
expressions of the doctrine of justification 
through faith without works formulated 
by the Lutheran Reformation. The re- 
formers’ understanding of the bondage of 
the will, of conversion and repentance, 
and of the Christian as being at one and 
the same time a righteous man and a 
sinner is directly related to this distinction. 
It is also one of their basic hermeneutical 
principles. (WA 18, 680 ff., 692 f. Ap IV 
5, 102, 186, XII 53. FC SD V, VI) 
When the Second Antinomian Contro- 
versy required Luther carefully to re- 
examine this principle, he concluded, “You, 
however, have already often heard that 
there is no better way of handing on and 
preserving the pure doctrine than the 
method we follow, i.e., we divide Chris- 
tian teaching into two parts, into the Law 
and the Gospel.” (WA 39, I, 361) 
Lutheran theologians in the second half 
of the 16th century and in the 17th re- 
mained aware of the importance of this dis- 
tinction — even though some distorted it. 
Melanchthon assured the distinction be- 
tween Law and Gospel a place in the 
theological systems of 17th-century ortho- 
doxy by making it the basis of the rela- 
tionship between reason and revelation. 
This was the beginning of a development 
in the course of which the distinction be- 
tween Law and Gospel became inseparably 
joined to the development of the doctrine 
of reason and revelation. 


It was in this form that 17th- and 18th- 
century Lutherans inherited the distinction 


By ROBERT C. SCHULTZ 


between Lavy and Gospel. Much of what 
they inherited came from Luther, but 
subtle changes were made. It is one of 
the characteristics of the development of 
orthodoxy in the 17th and 18th centuries 
that the doctrine of Law and Gospel is 
more and more displaced as a central and 
basic doctrine and more and more restricted 
to its individual locus as a paragraph under 
the doctrine of the Word of God, which 
was listed under the means of grace. 


The great battles of the 18th century 
between the rationalists and the orthodox 
Lutherans were as a result waged not at 
the central point of Lutheran theology but 
at the relatively less important points, e. g., 
the relationship between reason and reve- 
lation. What was at stake was, of course, 
the doctrine of justification by faith. The 
concentration of the conflict at secondary 
points, however, robbed the Lutheran theo- 
logians of their best weapons. 

While some Lutheran theologians were 
thus struggling to preserve the form of 
doctrine, other Lutheran theologians (often 
called Pietists) were working to restore 
the personal faith and the dedicated life of 
individual Christians. Finding few usable 
resources for this in the standard doctrinal 
handbooks, these theologians turned to 
Scripture. But lacking the comprehensive 
hermeneutical principle which the Lu- 
theran distinction between Law and Gospel 
had provided 16th-century Lutherans, these 
theologians adopted the covenant theology 
of the Dutch Reformed Pietists, e.g., 
Coccejus, which flowed into 18th-century 
German Pietism through many channels. 
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Although the Lutheran Pietism generally 
preserved the outward form of orthodox 
teaching, it was this non-Lutheran herme- 
neutic which determined their preaching 
and their practice. At the end of the 18th- 
century, orthodox Lutheran theology was 
engaged in the last stages of a losing battle 
with Rationalism and Pietism. 

The decisive event in the life of the 
Lutheran Church in the 19th century was 
the revival of the theology of early ortho- 
doxy and of the reformers. A wave of 
restoration swept across Germany. The 
men who immigrated to America and later 
founded the Missouri Synod were them- 
selves part of that movement. The degree 
of the restoration’s understanding of the 
Reformation can easily be measured by the 
awareness and application of the distinc- 
tion between Law and Gospel. And it is 
within this context that the work of C. F. 
W. Walther is to be understood. 

The meaning of Walther’s treatment of 
the distinction between Law and Gospel 
can be fully understood when it is seen as 
an attempt to recover the teaching of 
Luther and the Book of Concord and to 
restate it for the 19th century in a form 
that would present the reformers’ position 
free from the distortions of orthodoxy, 
rationalism, and Pietism. Walther’s specific 
contribution was in restating the signifi- 
cance of this distinction for preaching and 
pastoral work. Many other men made 
similar contributions in other areas, among 
them Adolf Harless, whose Dogmatics and 
Ethics reveal deep insight into the re- 
formers’ position; and Theodosius Har- 
nack, who restated the significance of this 
doctrine for Luther.1 Walther’s ministry 


1 Space does not permit documentation of 
this picture. Cf. Robert C. Schultz, Gesetz und 





THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN LAW AND GOSPEL 


is marked by an intense concern to pre- 
serve and to promote the understanding 
of the distinction between Law and Gos- 
pel? He frequently dealt with this doc- 
trine.* He devoted two series of Friday 
evening lectures before the St. Louis sem- 
inary student body to this topic. In 1878 
he presented 10 lectures on 13 theses; 
in 1884—85 he treated 25 theses in 39 
lectures.t The latter series is the final and 
definitive statement of Walther’s position, 





Evangelium in der lutherischen Theologie des 
19. Jhs. (Berlin, 1958). Some of the material 
in this article first appeared there. A more com- 
plete analysis of the problem is being prepared 
under the auspices of the Missouri Synod’s Com. 
mittee on Scholarly Research and of Valparaiso 
University’s Scholarly Research Committee. 


2 Der Lutheraner II (1847), 137. 


3 “Theologische Axiome. XIV: Vom Evan- 
gelium and dessen Unterschied vom Gesetz,” 
Lehre und Wehre VII (1861), 161—164, 
“Referat vom Gesetz,” ibid., pp. 321—343, 357 
to 376. 

4 Both series of lectures were edited for pub- 
lication by C. L. Janzow. The 1878 lectures ap- 
peared under the title Gesetz und Evangelium, 
von Dr. C. F. W. Walther. Aus seinem schrift- 
lichen Nachlass gesammelt. St. Louis, Mo. (Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1893), iv and 124 
pages. The 1884—85 lectures were published 
as Die rechte Unterscheidung von Gesetz und 
Evangelium, 39 Abendvortrage von Dr.C. F. W. 
Walther. Aus seinem Nachlass. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1897. 

A special edition was published for distribu- 
tion in Germany. This book was translated into 
English by W. H. T. Dau, who condensed some 
of the material. C. F. W. Walther, The Proper 
Distinction Between Law and Gospel, trans. 
W. H. T. Dau (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1946). 

“Gesetz und Evangelium” in this article 
refers to the German edition of the 1884—85 
lectures. Theses identified simply by number are 
from the 1884—85 lectures and are quoted in 
Dau’s translation. Since these lectures are one of 
the few writings of Walther available in English 
and probably the best known of his works, 
I have usually chosen to refer to lesser known 
writings of Walther in the footnotes. 
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THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN LAW AND GOSPEL 


Through them he has exercised wide in- 
fluence on the pastoral theology not only 
of the Missouri Synod but also of many 
other Lutheran synods. 


The distinction between Law and Gospel 
occupies such a central position in Wal- 
ther’s theology because of its decisive sig- 
nificance in his personal experience. From 
early childhood Walther believed the Bible 
to be true because his parents said it was. 
In thesis ten he points out that mere 
knowledge and acceptance of truth is not 
saving faith and is a confusion of Law 
and Gospel. For Walther the first step 
along the road to peace and joy led him 
to doubt and to despair of this imagined 
faith. He had to learn that an intellectual 
faith did not open heaven but rather hell 
to him, because it could not save him 
from his sins.° Walther was saved from 
this kind of faith by the preaching of the 
Law, which led him to a recognition of 
his sinfulness and of his need for personal 
salvation. 

Rationalist theologians intellectualized 
faith, They were very much concerned 
with the truth and very much concerned 
with the study of the Scriptures. They 
did not know, however, that the cause of 
unbelief lies in man’s corrupted heart. In 
intellectualizing faith and describing the 
Christian life in moralistic terms they 
actually legalized the Gospel.® Rationalism 
did not understand the nature of man’s 
sin and therefore could not understand 
man’s need for salvation. It is at this point 
that Walther had to begin learning about 
Law and Gospel. 





5 Licht des Lebens (St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1905), pp. 124 ff, 139. 


6 Ibid. p. 384. Thesis V. 
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His later sermons reflect what painful 
insights into himself he had gained. Un- 
less one knows oneself as a sinner, “even 
the most exact knowledge of all the truths 
of the revealed Word of God is only 
a savor of death unto death.”* No one 
can enter the kingdom of grace until he 
has first come to learn his sinful condition 
from the Law. So many people within the 
church who enjoy a full knowledge of the 
Scriptures never come to a living and joy- 
ful Christianity because they wish to have 
either a Law without Gospel or a Gospel 
without Law.8 Walther sees very clearly 
that the Law is necessary to a man’s know1- 
edge of himself. He is equally clear on the 
fact that the Law teaches us that God’s 
reaction to sinful man is wrath and anger. 
These are not empty phrases but terrible 
truths. The rationalists made the mistake 
of thinking of God simply as a loving 
permissive father. Walther points out He 
is truly a “holy and righteous being. He 
really hates sin, and His wrath really burns 
because of it to the lowest depths of hell.” ® 


It is the function of the Law in Wal- 
ther’s thinking to prepare the way for the 
Gospel. No man ever believes the Gospel 
before he learns his sinfulness from the 
Law. The Law must first work the recog- 
nition of sinfulness, and it must first put 
a man to death, before he can receive the 
forgiveness and the resurrection from the 
dead, which are offered in the Gospel.1° 
Walther’s clear distinction between Law 


and Gospel does not in any way exclude 


7 Ibid., p. 79. 

8 Ibid., pp. 324, 588. 

9 Ibid., p. 339; Evangelien Postille, pp. 106, 
107, 185. 


10 Licht des Lebens, pp. 437, 593. 
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the proclamation of the Law from the 
preaching of the church.!! 


Some 19th-century theologians, e.g., 
Schleiermacher, opposed the legalism of 
rationalism by becoming antinomians. 
Others denied the reality of the wrath 
of God or reduced it to another form of 
His love. Walther could deny neither his 
sin nor the wrath of God. The Law was 
his schoolmaster to lead him to Christ by 
way of the hard school of legalistic Pietism. 
In that struggle he turned from the in- 
tellectualized moralism of the rationalists 
and supernaturalists to the legalistic emo- 
tionalism of the Pietist group in Leipzig. 
Here Walther learned that theological 
truth gives meaning and significance to 
our existence only through an experience 
of the redemptive power of God and the 
forgiveness of sins. 


But while these Pietists could set this 
goal before Walther, they could not help 
him achieve it. The theological student 
who was a leader of the group to which 
Walther belonged established his own per- 
sonal experience as a model and as a re- 
quirement for all others. Walther simply 
could not follow along this way, and he 
despaired of ever achieving that faith in 
the forgiveness of sins. He needed the 
Gospel. The Pietists gave him Law and 
more Law. Walther later described his 
own despair at this time: 

I just at that time was in deep spiritual 

affliction, was famished in body and soul, 

and wrestled, doubting my salvation with 
despair. No praying, no pleading, no 
weeping, no fasting, no wrestling, seemed 
able to help; the peace of God had de- 


11 Amertkanisch-Lutherische Pastoraltheolo- 
gie (St.Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1872), p. 104. 


parted from my soul. Terrified by the 
Law, that verse resounded in my heart 
day and night: 

“Nur dies, dies liegt mir an, 

Dass ich nicht wissen kann, 

Ob ich ein wahrer Christ 

Und du mein Jesus bist.” 1” 


On the verge of inner collapse, Walther 
came in contact with Martin Stephan, who 
spoke the Gospel, which freed Walther 
from the Law. His letter to Walther struck 
home with all the force of private abso- 
lution. The Pietists had led Walther from 
rationalistic speculation about Scripture to 
the central issue of Scripture. It was 
Stephan who led Walther into that Scrip- 
ture and who gave him the reformers’ key 
for understanding it—the distinction be- 
tween Law and Gospel. It is not accidental 
that Walther’s intensive reading of Luther 
begins at this time. His personal expe- 
rience of the forgiveness of sins gave him 
direct access to Luther’s thinking. Thus 
Walther, through personal experience, at 
a relatively early point participated in the 
19th century's rediscovery of Luther. 


This experience with the Pietists is re- 
flected in Theses VII, IX, XI, XII, XIII, 
XIV, XVII, and XXV. Thesis IX is central 
in Walther’s approach to Law and Gospel: 


. the Word of God is not rightly di- 
vided when sinners who have been struck 
down and terrified by the Law are directed, 
not to the Word and the Sacraments, but 
to their own prayers and wrestlings with 
God in order that they may win their way 
into a state of grace; in other words, when 
they are told to keep on praying and 


12 In Barthel’s funeral sermon, 1881, quoted 
by Steffens, Doctor Carl Ferdinand Wilhelm 
Walther (Philadelphia, Pa.: The Lutheran Pub- 
lication Society, 1917), p. 45. 
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THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN LAW AND GOSPEL 


struggling until they feel that God has 
received them into grace. 


Pietism had directed Walther to his own 
psychological and emotional resources. It 
had confronted him with the reality of his 
sin and the wrath of God and required 
signs and wonders from him in his own 
feelings before he could have the certainty 
of forgiveness? It was Stephan who 
turned Walther away from the search for 
his own feelings to the reality of the 
Gospel. Walther learned to say with Lu- 
ther: When condemned by the Law, I ap- 
peal from the Law to the Gospel; for God 
has given me the Gospel as a different and 
a second word which stands above the 
Law.'* Christ has saved us not only from 
sin and death and the devil but from the 
Law of God itself.1° Only when Walther 
came to know this did he begin to achieve 
an actual understanding of the true doc- 
trine. Beginning at the point where he 
had, his years of hard experience under 
a legalistic Pietism were perhaps nec- 
essary.16 


In Thesis III Walther points us to the 
necessity of experience in the Christian 
life: “. . . rightly distinguishing the Law 
and the Gospel is the most difficult and 
the highest art of Christians in general 
and of theologians in particular. It is 
taught only by the Holy Spirit in the 
school of experience.” This experience 
does not have its source in a man’s own 





13 Licht des Lebens, p. 625. 

14 Die Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirche die 
wahre sichtbare Kirche Gottes auf Erden, u.s.w. 
(St. Louis: 1867), p. 113. 

15 Amerikanisch-Lutherische Evangelien Po- 
Stille: Predigten tiber die evangelischen Periko- 
pen der Sonntage und Hauptfeste des Kirchen- 
jabrs (St. Louis, 1870), p. 161. 

16 Lehre und Wehre, IV, 41. 
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resources of feeling or emotion. Rather 
it is the experience of a man standing 
under the Law and the Gospel. The Gos- 
pel is a power that demands to be expe- 
rienced. But no man can experience it 
unless it is preached to him. It is for this 
reason that Walther continually emphasizes 
the need for the proclamation of the 
Gospel.'* During the early years of the 
Missouri Synod the leaders of Synod also 
attempted to reintroduce private confession 
and absolution and pointed with pride to 
these efforts.18 

The unbeliever who has come to know 
himself as a sinner under the wrath of 
God through the proclamation of the Law 
is brought to faith through the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel. Faith is not a condi- 
tion which God demands before the Gospel 
is to be preached. Nor is it a self-produced 
feeling. It is rather a gift which God 
himself gives through the proclamation of 
the Gospel.'® 

This point was at stake in the election 
controversy. The doctrine of election was 
important for Walther precisely because it 
involved the doctrine of faith. He was so 
firm and steadfast in his rejection of the 
position of his opponents because they 
were confusing Law and Gospel in their 
doctrine of faith. In making man’s election 
dependent upon his faith, it seemed to 
Walther that they were requiring that man 
of his own natural powers cease his re- 
sistance to the Gospel and come to faith 
before he could have the election of God.”° 


Walther knew that the Law was neces- 





17 Licht des Lebens, p.29. Thesis XXV. 

18 Cf. e. g., Lehre und Webre, IV, 46. 

19 Cf, Walther’s address to the Western Dis- 
trict, 1877. Proceedings, p. 84. 

20 Theses XIII and XIV. 
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sary not only for one who was not yet 
converted but also for the man who was 
already a Christian. He expressly rejects 
the position of such as say that the teaching 
of the Law does not concern the believers, 
is not necessary for them, and therefore 
should not be preached to them. On the 
contrary, Christians need the Law for the 
continuous putting to death and the cru- 
cifixion of their flesh.2! Walther thus re- 
jects all antinomianism at the same time 
that he succeeds in preserving the primacy 
of the Gospel. For the Christian is by no 
means without sin. Nor is he “wallowing 
in undisturbed blessed peace and joy as 
the sermons of inexperienced or enthu- 
siastic preachers unfortunately all too often 
describe him.” ** 

On the other hand, the pastor should 
not be hindered in his proclamation of the 
Gospel by the fact that he sees so many 
weaknesses and failings in his people. For 
these weaknesses and failings will finally 
be healed not by the proclamation of the 
Law but by the proclamation of the Gos- 
pel. So while Walther advocates the 
proclamation of the Law to the already 
converted he also emphasizes the need for 
the constant proclamation of the Gospel. 

Walther’s own proclamation of this Gos- 
pel was strong and clear. In a sermon 
preached in 1843, he points out that “those 
who live in Christ’s kingdom” have the 
assurance that “all the sins which they 
have committed or which they still feel 
in themselves and still will commit are 
forgiven.” *4 


21 Lehre und Webre, V, 103. Licht des 
Lebens, p. 594. 

22 Pastorale, p. 88. 

23 Ibid., p. 89. 

24 Licht des Lebens, p.317: Alle Siinden, die 





THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN LAW AND GOSPEL 


This evangelical understanding of the 
nature of the Christian’s life was the fruit 
of Walther’s own encounter with Pietism. 
In America it became the basis of Wal- 
ther’s firm rejection of the pietism of the 
Methodists and other pietistic sects. If 
Walther’s comments sometimes seem rather 
sharp, the reader should remember that 
they stem from his own long and bitter 
experience with this particular distortion 
of the Gospel. 


Stephan himself led Walther into an 
ecclesiastical legalism. The effects of this 
on Walther and Walther’s resulting oppo- 
sition to all forms of ecclesiastical legalism 
cannot be described here.?® 

Walther’s theology offers many more il- 
lustrations of his assertion that the dis- 
tinction between Law and Gospel is in- 
volved in every doctrine.2® He applied it 
to practical theology with unique clarity 
and consistency. From this vantage point 
he pointed to the implications of the dis- 
tinction for both dogmatics and exegesis. 
His lectures on the Law and Gospel con- 
tain many insights into doctrine and rest 
on a broad exegetical basis. The fruitful 
combination of these disciplines is unique 
in the 19th century. 

Walther continually re-emphasized that 
there can be no purity of doctrine without 
the same constant and consistent distinc- 


tion between Law and Gospel which one 


sie getan haben oder die sie noch in sich fihlen 
und noch tun werden, sind ihnen vergeben. 

25 Cf. Lutheraner, XIV, p. 2, and Chr. Hoch- 
stetter, Die Geschichte der Evangelisch-lutheri- 
schen Missouri-Synode in Nord Amerika, und 
ihrer Lehrkimpfe von der sachsischen Auswan- 
derung im Jahre 1838 an bis zum Jahre 1884 
(Dresden, 1885), p. 225. 

26 Gesetz und Evangelium, p.35. Thesis II. 
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THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN LAW AND GOSPEL 


finds in the Word itself.27 We have al- 
ready referred to the situation at the be- 
ginning of the 19th century when natural- 
ists and supernaturalists waged endless 
battles over the truth of Lutheran doctrine 
and the reliability of Scripture. Walther 
remained bound all his life to supernatural- 
ist viewpoints.°® At the same time Wal- 
ther clearly recognized just what is really 
at stake in: the exegesis of Scripture in 
the distinction between Law and Gospel. 
Theses I and IV state this decisively: “The 
doctrinal contents of the entire Holy Scrip- 
tures, both of the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, are made up of two doctrines differ- 
ing fundamentally from each other, viz., 
the Law and the Gospel. . . . The true 
knowledge of the distinction between the 
Law and the Gospel is not only a glorious 
light, affording the correct understanding 


27 Die  Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirche, 
pp.111—113. Pastorale 79. 

28 Licht des Lebens, p.218; Lutheraner, 
XLII, p. 46. 
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of the entire Holy Scriptures, but also 
a knowledge without which Scripture is 
and remains a sealed book.” ”° 

In his lectures Walther gives penetrat- 
ing analyses of many Bible texts. Other 
theologians turned from supernaturalism 
to Pietist exegetical principles which fail 
to distinguish between Law and Gospel. 
One clear instance of this difference is 
Walther’s insight that the revelation of the 
Law at Mount Sinai is a revelation of 
God’s wrath.*° 

Walther stands head and shoulders not 
only above almost all his contemporaries 
but also above many of his most orthodox 
successors in the depth of his understand- 
ing of the distinction between Law and 
Gospel and its application to practical, 
systematic, and exegetical theology in the 
church of the Lutheran Confessions. 

Valparaiso, Ind. 


29 Theses I and IV. 
30 Gesetz und Evangelium, pp. 76 f. 











Justification in the Theology of Walther 


66 PERSON who wishes to describe 
Walther as a theologian must 
above all explain his position on the 
doctrine of justification.”1 This view of 
Pieper is in harmony with Walther’s own 
evaluation of theology. On the first page 
of Der Lutheraner Walther quotes Luther 
as follows: 
This one article reigns and should only 
reign in my heart, namely, faith in my 
dear Lord Jesus Christ, who is the only 
beginning, middle, and end of all the 
spiritual and divine thoughts which I may 
ever have by day and by night.... This 
article is the one firm rock and the eter- 
nal, firm basis of all our salvation and 
blessedness; namely, that we, not through 
ourselves, much less through our own 
works and accomplishments (which cer- 
tainly are much smaller and less than we 
ourselves), but that we through foreign 
help, namely, through the only-begotten 
Son of God, Jesus Christ, are redeemed 
from sin, death, and the devil and brought 
again to eternal life.* 


This quotation from Luther was more 
than a passing reference. The doctrine of 
justification was to be the source and cen- 
ter of Walther’s activity in America as he 
stated fifteen years later: 


When Der Lutheraner 15 years ago first 
began publicly to serve the church, the 
first stone which it contributed toward the 
re-erection of the fallen walls of Jerusalem 


1 Franz Pieper, “Dr. C. F. W. Walther als 
Theologe,” Lehre und Wehre, XXXVI (1890), 
10. 

2 “Zeugnisse Luthers: Welches der Haupt- 
artikel der christlichen Lehre sei,’ Der Lu- 
theraner (hereafter abbreviated Luth.), I 
(1844), 1. 


By ERWIN L. LUEKER 


was the publication of several magnificent 
testimonies of Luther regarding the chief 
article of Christian doctrine, namely, the 
justification of a poor sinner before God 
through faith in Jesus Christ. Der Lu- 
theraner thereby intended to remind itself 
and its readers immediately at its first 
public appearance, that the erection of the 
Lutheran Zion, and the defense of its forti- 
fication, depended primarily on the preser- 
vation in its purity of this article, which 
Luther called the article whereby the 
church stands and falls... 3 


This doctrine in the thought of Walther 
was the very center of the teaching of the 
church: 


The person who correctly understands the 
doctrine of the Lutheran Church on justi- 
fication cannot teach differently on any 
of the other doctrines mentioned, since 
these are intimately connected with the 
pure doctrine of justification as it is 
taught in the Lutheran Church.* 


This position remained unchanged dur- 
ing Walther’s entire life. In 1877 he 
wrote: 


The doctrine of justification, namely, that 
man becomes righteous and blessed before 
God by grace alone, for Christ’s sake 
alone, and through faith alone, without 
any merit or worthiness, is the chief doc- 
trine of all Christendom. Yes, it is the 
real kernel of the whole Christian religion 
whereby it is differentiated from each and 
every other religion in the world. This 


3 Luth., XVI (1859), 1. 

4 Luth., XVI (1859), 2. Justification is not 
simply to remain theological propositions but 
is to penetrate deeply into “the entire thought, 
will, and life of Christians’ (Luath., XIII 
{1856}, 57). 
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JUSTIFICATION IN THE THEOLOGY OF WALTHER 


teaching, therefore, is also the greatest 
treasure. Covered up under the debris of 
papal, human doctrine, this was again re- 
stored to Christendom and placed in the 
light by the Reformation. Therefore Satan 
is not more hostile to any doctrine than 
he is to this one. It is also inseparably 
connected with all other articles of the 
Christian faith, so that, where it is pure, 
all other articles of faith are certainly also 
present in their purity; and where a per- 
son deviates in other articles, also this 
doctrine no longer is or remains pure.” 


These and many other statements by 
Walther indicate that he placed the doc- 
trine of justification in the center of all 
Christian doctrine. All other teachings 
serve this doctrine as presuppositions or 
flow as conclusions from it. Because Wal- 
ther saw it attacked whenever false doc- 
trine was present, he fought without 
compromise against various errors.® 


It is possible to trace the steps whereby 
Walther reached the conviction that the 
doctrine of justification is the center of 
all theology and thus to delineate his theo- 
logical development, or Werdegang. The 
Turmerlebnis (tower experience) of Wal- 
ther can be found neither in a realization, 
during his struggle with rationalism, that 


5 C. F. W. Walther, Der Concordienformel 
Kern und Stern (St.Louis: Barthel, 1877), 
Dio: 

6 Walther held that people err in the doc- 
trine of the ministry, church, sacraments, per- 
son of Christ, millennialism, and other areas if 
they do not properly understand this doctrine: 
“,. . Most of those who now are regarded as 
the best and most zealous among the so-called 
believing pastors are nothing else than sour law 
preachers .. .” (Luth., XVI [1859], 1). “In 
the center of all Christian doctrine Walther 
placed the doctrine of justification, namely, the 
doctrine that a person is righteous before God 
and saved by grace through faith in Christ” 
(Pieper, p. 10). 


Ds), 


the Scriptures are true nor in the realiza- 
tion, in his pietistic period, that man can- 
not save himself through spiritual exercises.’ 
The space which the doctrine of the church 
occupies in his writings may indicate the 
severity of the crisis which occurred when 
his confidence in Stephan was destroyed 
and before he presented the Altenburg 
Theses.$ If, however, we are to point to 
a significant event in the life of Walther 
which had permanent effect on his theo- 
logical development, then we must refer to 
the time before the Saxon immigration, 
when he received the letter of absolution 
from Stephan. Although Walther later re- 
jected his mentor, he nevertheless carried 
this experience into his theology through- 
out his life. He himself described it as 
follows: 


When the writer finally received the an- 
swer [from Stephan} he did not open the 
letter before he had fervently asked God 
to preserve him against accepting false 
comfort, if the answer which he had re- 
ceived contained such. But after he had 
read it, it seemed as though he had sud- 
denly been translated from hell to heaven. 


7 This does not imply that these were not a 
part of Walther’s experiences. He was an op- 
ponent of 18th-century rationalism throughout 
his life. He did, however, not move into a dead 
theology in his reaction to pietism. Arndt’s 
Wahres Christentum remained a precious book 
to him (Luth., I [1844], 1). His lectures to 
students and popular writings display a fervent 
spirit. 

8 Martin Giinther, Dr. C. F. W. Walther 
(CPH, 1890), pp. 41—47; J. F. Késtering, 
Auswanderung der sdchsischen Lutheraner im 
Jahre 1838, ihre Niederlassung in Perry-Co., 
Mo., und damit zusammenhdangende interessante 
Nachrichten, nebst einem wahrheitsgetreuen 
Bericht von dem in den Gemeinden zu Alten- 
burg und Frohna vorgefallenen sog. Chiliasten- 
streit in den Jahren 1856 und 1857, 2d ed. 
(St. Louis: A. Wiebusch u. Sohn, 1867), pp. 51, 
52. 
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The tears of anguish and distress, which 
had so long been shed, changed to tears 
of genuine heavenly joy. He could not 
resist; he had to go to Jesus. Stephan 
showed him that he had long ago ex- 
perienced the penance of the Law which 
he was seeking; that he now lacked noth- 
ing but faith, nothing, except that he, 
like the man fallen among thieves, now 
yield himself to the heavenly, merciful 
Samaritan. So the peace of God came to 
dwell with him. Then he had a real ex- 
perience of the meaning of private abso- 
lution for the deeply terrified sinner.® 


This event undoubtedly contributed to 
the fact that Walther upheld private ab- 
solution at a time when it tended to dis- 
appear in America.!° Absolution and justi- 
fication at times become almost synonyms 
for him. Thus he can say, “Christ’s glorious 
resurrection from the dead is the actual 
absolution of the whole world of sin- 
ners.”14_ And again, “The resurrection of 
Christ is the completely valid justification 
of all men.” 7” 


9 C. F. W. Walther, Kurzer Lebenslauf des 
wetland ehrwiirdigen Pastor Joh. Friedr. Binger 
... (St. Louis: F. Dette, 1882), p. 29, fn. 

10 Through words of Luther he urges 
strongly the retention of private absolution 
(Luth., XVI [1859], 35). Walther emphasized 
that the words of absolution announce an ac- 
complished fact and that validity does not de- 
pend on the administrant or the faith of the 
recipient. See Proceedings of General Conven- 
tion of Missouri Synod, 1860, pp. 38, 39; 
C. F. W. Walther, The Proper Distinction Be- 
tween Law and Gospel, trans. W. H. T. Dau 
(St. Louis: CPH, 1929), pp. 167—178. S. S. 
Schmucker’s Definite Platform rejected private 
absolution (CTM, XV [1944], 531). 

11 C, F. W. Walther, Lutherische Brosamen 
(St. Louis: Barthel, 1876), p. 140. 

12 C. F. W. Walther, Amerikanisch-Luther- 
ische Epistel Postille, 2d ed., (St. Louis: CPH, 
n.d.), p.211. See also Luth., XXVI (1880), 
pp. 120—122. 





JUSTIFICATION IN THE THEOLOGY OF WALTHER 


Luther, in the thought of Walther, be- 
came the Reformer of the church through 
a similar experience of forgiveness. “The 
fact that Luther by the grace of God came 
to a pure and clear knowledge of the 
article of justification made him a re- 
former born, anointed, and equipped from 
above.” 1% The most important factor in 
Walther’s theological development was un- 
doubtedly his study of Luther’s works. He 
had done much of this already before he 
came to America, but he continued to be 
a student of Luther throughout his life. 
In a Western District essay, May 5, 1859, 
he quotes extensively from Luther. The 
following quotations made a deep impres- 
sion on him and occur again and again 
in his writings: 

If this article of our soul's salvation is 
grasped and held with firm and sure faith, 
then other doctrines like that of the Trin- 
ity gradually follow.14 

If the article which teaches how a per- 
son becomes sinless and righteous before 
God is lost then the whole Christian doc- 
trine disappears with it.15 

In it all other doctrines of our Chris- 
tian faith are contained; if it is pure and 
upright, then all the others are in proper 
shape.16 

Therefore everything concerns this arti- 
cle of Christ and depends on it; the per- 
son who has it has everything. ... For 
everything depends and is founded on it, 
and it draws all the others along with 
itself. . . . If someone errs in another 
{doctrine}, he certainly does not under- 


13 Luth., XVI (1859), 17. 

14 “Referat . . .” Western District Proceed- 
ings, 1859, p. 13. Quoted from Luther (Walch 
ed.), XXII, 751, 752. 

15 Tbid., quoted from Luther, VIII, 1552, 33. 

16 Ibid., p.14. Quoted from Luther, VIII, 
2180. 
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JUSTIFICATION IN THE THEOLOGY OF WALTHER 


stand this one correctly; and even if he 
holds all the others but does not have 
this one correct, then all is still in vain.17 


The conception of pure doctrine as re- 
lationship caused Walther to emphasize 
that the proper understanding of doctrine 
was not easily attained.1® He had little 
patience with people who felt that they 
had mastered this doctrine or no longer 
needed to study it.!® In this connection 
he pointed out that many Protestants held 
to the doctrine of justification verbally, 
but failed to carry it out in their teaching 
and in their practice.?° 


As will be indicated later, the other doc- 
trines were closely associated with this 
one, in fact, were contained in it. Walther 
is again following in the footsteps of Lu- 
ther when he shows little patience with 
those theologians who deal with doctrines 
in isolation or with purely theological 
questions.”4 


17 Ibid., pp. 15,16. Quoted from Luther 
VIII, 502—506. Also see Luth., XIII (1856), 
58. 

18 Luth., XVI (1859), 9. 

9 Luth., XIII (1856), 58. 

20 Luth., XVI (1859), 33. 

21 Luth., XIII (1856), 57, 58. Note the 
statement: ‘People thought that after withdraw- 
ing from the left there was no possibility of 
erring in the other direction. Thus it has come 
to pass that no one has departed farther from 
true Lutheranism than those who want to be the 
strictest Lutherans. They did not consider that 
also the way of truly pure doctrine is everywhere 
a narrow way, on which only he remains who 
with holy earnestness is intent on turning neither 
to the right nor to the left. It was assumed that 
the praise of being strictly orthodox was easy to 
obtain; that it required no earnest study, search- 
ing deliberation, prayer, struggle, and the con- 
quering of many temptations. Every unconverted 
man had only to attack every apparent heretic 
and everything which had the appearance of 
being ecclesiastical laxity with utmost ferocity 
and to press and urge everything which had the 
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He says: 

Luther gives excellent advice how a per- 

son can easily determine whether a doc- 

trine is true or false. A person must first 
of all determine whether the doctrine is 
in harmony with the article of justifica- 
tion before God alone through faith in 

Christ by grace or not.?? 

Another factor in Walther’s theological 
development is his study of the Lutheran 
Symbols. Here again it is his deep con- 
viction regarding justification as learned 
from Luther which leads him to accept 
the Lutheran Confessions. His becoming 
a champion of confessionalism in Amer- 
ica? was not primarily due to his desire 
to be loyal to the principles of conserv- 
atism or traditionalism. That his primary 
concern was the doctrine of justification 
is shown by quotations like the following: 

We are not fighting for a particular con- 

stituted division which calls itself Lu- 

theran. It is not our goal to bring matters 
to such a pass that all Christians accept 

a so-called Lutheran Church polity and 

Lutheran ceremonies, join a Lutheran 

Synod, or bind themselves by Lutheran 

symbols. ... The object of our struggle 

is nothing else than the true faith, the 
pure truth, the unfalsified Gospel, the pure 
foundation of the apostles and prophets.?* 

His bridge to the confessions was prob- 
ably the Smalcald Articles of Luther. Es- 





appearance of being churchly; then the deed was 
accomplished, the prize of orthodoxy won, the 
Great Inquisitor had established himself, and 
all now had to fear his citation to judgment. 
Thus it has come to the stage that no teacher 
stands more in the way of the so-called ‘strict 
churchly Lutherans’ than — Luther.” 

22 JIbid., p. 58. 

23 See Erwin L. Lueker, “Walther and the 
Free Lutheran Conferences,’ CIM, XV 
(1944), pp. 529—563. 

24 Luth., I {1844}, 100. 
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pecially precious to him was the following 
quotation: 
Nothing in this article can be given up 
or compromised, even if heaven and earth 
and things temporal should be destroyed. 
For as St. Peter says, “There is no other 
name under heaven given among men by 
which we must be saved” (Acts 4:12). 
“And with His stripes we are healed” 
(Is.53:5). On this article rests all that 
we teach and practice against the pope, 
the devil, and the world. Therefore we 
must be quite certain and have no doubt 
about it. Otherwise all is lost, and the 
pope, the devil, and all our adversaries 
will gain the victory.*° 
By careful study of the Lutheran Con- 
fessions, Walther became convinced that 
all the articles centered in justification.”® 
As a result it was impossible to reject 
these articles and not endanger the Chris- 
tian faith. The Definite Platform opened 
his eyes to the fact that the rejection of 
some of the articles in the Augsburg Con- 
fession would destroy the very center of 
that confession.*? Hence he insisted upon 
an unqualified subscription to the Con- 
fessions.7§ 





25 “Referat . . .” Western District Proceed- 
ings, 1859, pp.11,12. The translation here 
given is from Tappert, Pelikan, Fischer, Piep- 
korn, The Book of Concord (Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1959), SA II I 5. Probably 
more important for Walther was Ap IV 2—4 
(German). 

26 Luth., XVI (1859), 2; C. F. W. Walther, 
Der Concordienformel Kern und Stern, p. 32. 

27 CTM, XV, 529—563. 

28 C. F. W. Walther, “Why Should Our 
Pastors, Teachers, and Professors Subscribe Un- 
conditionally to the Symbolical Writings of Our 
Church,” trans. A. W. C. Guebert, CTM, XVIII 
(1947), pp. 241—253. While the confessions 
were a formative norm and criterion of Lu- 
theranism in Walther’s thought, the doctrine of 
justification remained a critical norm to which 


In addition to Luther and the confes- 
sions, Walther also studied the classic 
Lutheran dogmaticians for a deeper in- 
sight into the significance of justification, 
Chemnitz was undoubtedly his favorite 
and then Gerhard and Miesner.*® His 
debt to the dogmaticians may be gathered 
from a list of axioms which he published.*® 
When he refers to the dogmaticians, Wal- 
ther indicated that they did not present 
justification as forcefully as Luther did, 
although they have it in the same sense.*! 
The writings of the dogmaticians entered 
into his professional discussions and to an 
extent shaped his logical conceptions of 
the doctrine of justification, but it is pri- 
marily Luther who speaks to his heart and 
whose voice is heard in his popular writ- 
ings. 

Walther was concerned not only with 
writings from the past but also with con- 
temporary articles. His evaluation of the 
Euen Theses*” reveals a penetrating insight 
into the doctrine of justification. The same 
is true when he points out that Hengsten- 
berg had followed a very dangerous, Ro- 
manizing course in his presentation of 


he looked amid growing opposition “as a bright 
torch in whose light he always hoped to find the 
right path through the labyrinth of these last 
times” (Luth., XVI [1859], 2). 

29 Luth., I (1844), 1; VII (1851), 172, 
177, 201. 

30 The emphases stressed by Walther are 
given in this list. Gerhard is the most frequently 
quoted. Quotations from Luther are the longest. 
Other quotations are from Kromayer, Scherzer, 
Dannhauer, Quenstedt, Brenz, Huelsemann, 
Dietrich, Michael Neander, V. Loescher, Chem- 
nitz, Augustine, Book of Concord. “Theologische 
Axiome,” Lehre und Webhre, VII (1861), 225 
to 228; 257—264. 

31 Western District Proceedings, 1859, p. 17. 

32 These theses had been discussed at Nau- 
gard, Germany, May 13, 1857 (Lehre und 
Webre, IV [1858], 10). 
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justification.3? On the other hand, his ac- 
ceptance and endorsement of an article in 
Guericke’s Zeitschrift show that he was 
not simply defending the old against the 
new, but that he could understand new 
terminology and evaluate it very care- 
fully.*# 

Walther’s first convention paper on jus- 
tification had the following outline: 

I. The Evangelical Lutheran Church 
alone has the pure doctrine of justification. 

A. That the doctrine of justification is 
the most important doctrine of the whole 
divine revelation is the general confession 
of our church in its symbols as well as in 
the private writings of its pure, faithful 
teachers. 

B. Those people erred greatly who 
imagined that it is an easy matter properly 
to grasp the doctrine of justification and 
present it, or who believed that this doc- 
trine has long ago been completely mas- 
tered. 

C. Because Luther by God’s grace at- 
tained the pure and clear knowledge of 
the article of justification, he was born, 
anointed, and equipped a reformer from 
above. 

D. Luther complained that already in 
his time only a few thoroughly understood 
the pure doctrine of justification and pre- 
sented it; that many had become weary 
of it and hence this doctrine would again 
be obscured and lost after his death. 

E. The papal church does not only fal- 
sify the article of justification, it also con- 
demns and curses it. 


33 “Professor Hengstenbergs Lehre von der 
Rechtfertigung,” Lehre und Webre, XIII 
(1867), 234—243. 

34 “Die Lehre von der Rechtfertigung,” 
Lehre und Webhre, XIIl (1867), 76—86. 


F. Most of the so-called Protestant 
churches outside the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church indeed confess: Man becomes 
righteous before God by grace through 
faith for Christ’s sake and not through 
the works of the Law. But by their doc- 
trine of the means through which a man 
becomes righteous before God they again 
overthrow this doctrine. They teach falsely: 
first, regarding the means of grace or the 
conveying means (Gebemittel) of God, 
namely, Word and the Holy Sacrament; 
secondly, about the instrumental (werk- 
zeugliche) means or regarding the recep- 
tive means (Nehmemittel) on the part of 
man, namely, faith. These errors again are 
basic to false doctrines concerning Christ’s 
person and work of redemption as of 
God’s gracious will and gracious call. 


II. Whence is it that the consciousness 
that the Evangelical Lutheran Church alone 
has the pure doctrine of justification has 
often disappeared within this our church? 
{This question is answered with five 
points: (1) Rationalism and supernatural- 
ism; (2) Principles of the new philosophy; 
(3) Unionism, which minimizes purity of 
doctrine; (4) Experience theology; (5) 
Emphasis on external churchism.]} 

III. What rules are to be adopted in 
order again to awaken this banished con- 
sciousness? [This question is answered 
with two points: (1) Diligent study, in 
addition to the Word of God, of the pre- 
cious confessions of our church by the 
ministers of the church. Then by study 
especially of Luther for a knowledge of 
the proper preaching of the righteousness 
which avails before God and that which 
is very closely related to this, the proper 
distinction between Law and Gospel. After 
this has been done, pastors are to incor- 
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porate this basic teaching in their preach- 
ing, catechetical activity, and all contacts 
with their parishioners. (2) Hearers are 
to become interested in studying this doc- 
trine in Luther and are to be careful to 
note the difference and the importance of 
this doctrine in comparison with all other 
human books on edification.} °° 

Toward the end of his life Walther pre- 
pared the following eight theses: 

Thesis I: The doctrine of justification is 
that doctrine with which the church stands 
and falls. 

Thesis II: The word “justify” in the 
Holy Scriptures, when it is applied to the 
justification of the sinner before God, sig- 
nifies the forensic act of God by means 
of which the sinner is regarded and de- 
clared righteous by God. 

Thesis III: The causes which move God 
to regard and declare sinners righteous are 
(1) His universal grace, and (2) the 
righteousness of Christ won for all men. 

Thesis IV: The means through which 
God offers, appropriates, and seals the 
righteousness of Christ to the sinners are 
only (1) God’s Word and (2) the Holy 
Sacraments. 

Thesis V: The means through which 
man appropriates and attains the right- 
eousness of Christ is faith alone, which 
the Holy Spirit works in him through the 
Word of the Gospel. 

Thesis VI: The effects of justification 
are (1) the peace of God, (2) Christian 
freedom, (3) sanctification, and (4) the 
hope of eternal life. 


Thesis VII: The properties of justifica- 


35 “Referat. ...” Western District Proceed- 
ings, 1859, pp. 11—52. 


tion are (1) that it does not happen grad- 
ually but in a moment; (2) that it is 
complete; (3) that it is equal in the case 
of all who are justified; (4) that it is last- 
ing; (5) that it can be lost again; and 
(6) that it can also again be attained. 


Thesis VIII: The final purpose of justi- 
fication is (1) the salvation of man, (2) 
God’s honor.®* 


Walther felt that it was especially im- 
portant to emphasize three points in the 
preservation of the true doctrine of justi- 
fication: 

1. That complete reconciliation has been 
accomplished by Christ. 


2. That this justification is given in the 
means of grace. “In this connection Wal- 
ther continually emphasizes that a person 
dare not make the essence of the Gospel 
dependent on faith. But that it must be 
regarded as an offering of grace by God 
which possesses validity within itself. ‘The 
magnificent gifts of Christ have already 
been given to us; that must be well noted! 
They have already been given to us and 
are always there for us even when we do 
not believe.’” 


36 “Thesen iiber die Rechtfertigung des 
siindigen Menschen vor Gott nach dem Evan- 
gelium,” Nebraska District Proceedings, 1883, 
pp. 10,11. F. Pieper, Lehre und Wehre, XXXVI 
(1890), bases his discussion of Walther’s doc- 
trine of justification to a large extent upon 
theses delivered at the first convention of the 
Synodical Conference. The essay appeared 
anonymously in the Proceedings, 1872, pp. 20 
to 68. According to a report on the conven- 
tion, they were prepared by F. A. Schmidt 
(Luth., XXVIII [1872], 162). Walther highly 
praised them (Luath., XXVIII [1872], 184). 
At the time of the convention, Schmidt was a 
member of the Norwegian Synod (Proceedings, 
1872, p.12). He was Walther’s student, then 
colleague, and finally opponent in the Predes- 
tination Controversy. 
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3. That faith receives the promise of 
grace in Word and Sacrament.** 


In the presentation of other doctrines 
Walther was concerned not only that they 
should be in harmony with this central 
doctrine but also that this doctrine should 
actually appear in the structure of all 
teaching and doctrine. Thus he speaks of 
the teaching of Law and Gospel: 


This mode of preaching is characteristic of 
the Lutheran Church. It preaches the Law 
to the godless in such a way as if there 
were no Gospel at all; and the Gospel to 
penitent sinners in such a way as if there 
had never been a Law. It allows the Law 
and its preaching to precede not in such 
a manner that a person, say a year later, 
in a new congregation should hear only 
Law to make people pliable, but in such 
a way that in every sermon sin is every- 
where made thoroughly sinful, but that, 
at the same time, immediately that is 
heard which makes the sinner blessed, 
namely, the doctrine of justification.3§ 


The doctrine of Scripture likewise must 
center in and preach justification through 
a proper distinction between Law and 
Gospel. Therefore it is not sufficient for 
Walther merely to present “all the articles 
of faith in accordance with Scripture,” but 


37 Pieper, loc. cit. Also see Western District 
Proceedings, 1874, p.47; Luth., XVI (1859), 
9. 

38 “Verhandlungen tiber die 17. Thesis des 
Referats, ‘dasz die ev. luth. Kirche die wahre 
sichtbare Kirche Gottes auf Erden sei’,” Western 
District Proceedings, 1868, p.33. The doctrine 
of justification is basic to Walther’s The Proper 
Distinction Between Law and Gospel. See note 
10 above. 
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Law and Gospel must be rightly dis- 
tinguished.*° 

Walther is especially remembered for 
his doctrine of the church. It has often 
been held that his structure of the church 
was made to conform to democratic Amer- 
ican principles. This, however, is not the 
case. The basic factors in his conception 
of the church were formulated before he 
had had time to become well acquainted 
with the American structure of society. 
It was, according to his own assertion, the 
article on justification which guided him 
in the formulation of the teaching on the 
church. His primary concern was to make 
sure that a visible organization of the 
church would not become an intermediate 
savior (Nebenheiland)*®° “‘Outside the 
invisible church there is no salvation’ 
means nothing else than ‘outside Christen- 
dom, in which alone Christ is, there is no 
salvation.’” #1 For the same reason he op- 
posed the proposition that “the visible 
truly believing Evangelical Lutheran 
Church is the one holy Christian Catholic 
Church outside which there is no salva- 
tion.” 42 

These examples show that Walther re- 
garded justification not merely as a locus 
among /oci but as the doctrine which is 
to be presented in all phases of theology. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


39 The Proper Distinction Between Law and 
Gospel, pp. 1—4; Western District Proceedings, 
1868, pp. 32—34; Der Concordienformel Kern 
und Stern, 35; Luth., XVI (1859), 1. 

40 Luth., XIII (1856), 58. 

41 Ibid., p. 59. 

42 Ibid. 











Walther and the Lutheran Symbols 


N” the least precious part of the heri- 
tage that Carl Ferdinand William 
Walther bequeathed to The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod is the latter's 
unqualified formal commitment to the Lu- 
theran Symbols.! 


To appreciate and understand this as- 
pect of his contribution to subsequent gen- 
erations of Lutherans in the church body 
that he organized, we need to see him 
against the background of the European 
and American Lutheran community of his 
own day. It does no disservice to him to 
point out that he was not the wholly unique 
figure that a jealous filial piety has some- 
times felt itself compelled to depict. On 
the contrary, he was in his theological 
origins and development part of a wide- 
spread confessional movement that affected 
the whole Lutheran Church in the 19th 
century and that is not unrelated to more 
or less simultaneous parallel phenomena 
in other Western Christian communions. 
This does not imply that Walther was in 
full accord with other protagonists and 


1 Constitution of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod, Article II, 2; Articles of Incor- 
poration of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod, Article II, a; “The Order for the Ordina- 
tion of a Minister,” “The Order for the Instal- 
lation of a Professor,” and “The Order for the 
Ordination and Commissioning of a Missionary,” 
in The Lutheran Agenda (St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House [1941] ), pp. 106, 107, 123, 
124, 127, 128; “A Brief Statement of the Doc- 
trinal Position of the Evangelical -Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States,” 
concluding section, “Of the Symbols of the Lu- 
theran Church,” in Doctrinal Declarations 
(St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1957), 
p. 57, pars. 260—264. 
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products of the confessional movement, or 
they with him, but in spite of their very 
real and often hotly debated differences the 
broader and fundamental areas of agree- 
ment can be neither denied nor neglected. 


Church historians trace the confessional 
revival with justice back to the work of 
Claus Harms (1778—1855), provost and 
high consistorial counselor at Kiel, best 
known for his Ninety-Five Theses of 1817, 
in which he called for a return to the primi- 
tive Lutheranism of the 16th century? 
Among the other names associated with 
this revival is that of John Godfrey Schei- 
bel (1783—1843) of Breslau, deposed in 
1832 from his offices as professor and 
preacher because he refused to celebrate or 
receive the Sacrament of the Altar accord- 
ing to the Union service book of the King 
of Prussia.? Another is the name of the 
K6nigsberg Generalsuperintendent Ernest 


2 Holsten Fagerberg, Bekenntnis, Kirche und 
Amt in der deutschen konfessionellen Theologie 
des 19, Jahrhunderts (Uppsala: Almavist och 
Wiksells Boktryckeri, 1952), pp. 5, 6; William 
F. Arndt, “Some Notes on Claus Harms,” COn- 
CORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, XXVI (July 
1955), 540—542. In 1955 Peter Meinhold 
edited an excellent two-volume selection of 
Harms’ works. 

3 Georg Frobéss, Drei Lutheraner an der 
Universitat Breslau: Die Professoren Scheibel, 
Steffens, Huschke (Breslau: Gerhard Kauffmann, 
1911), pp. 7—34. See also Martin Kiunke's 
work of two decades ago, Johann Gottfried 
Scheibel und sein Ringen um die Kirche der 
lutherischen Reformation. Scheibel and Martin 
Stephan, the first leader of the Saxon emigta- 
tion, were briefly but not congenially associated 
in Dresden; see Walter O. Forster, Zion on the 
Mississippi (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1953), p. 65. 
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WALTHER AND THE 


William Christian Sartorius (1797— 
1859), the “St.John of the Lutheran 
Church,” who wrote a memorable tract on 
the necessity and obligatory character of 
denominational confessions of faith.* Still 
others are the Danish-born Superintendent 
of Glauchau in Saxony, Andrew Gottlob 
Rudelbach (1792—1862), later provost in 
Copenhagen,’ regarded by his contempor- 
aries as the most learned theologian of his 
age next to Ferdinand Christian Baur; and 
Henry Ernest Ferdinand Guericke (1803— 
1878), deposed from his Halle professor- 
ship in 1838 for his opposition to the Prus- 
sian Union and with Rudelbach the foun- 
der in 1840 of the Leipzig Zeitschrift fiir 
die gesammte lutherische Theologie und 
Kirche® 


4 Ernst Wilhelm Christian Sartorius, Uber 
die Nothwendigkeit und Verbindlichkeit der 
kirchlichen Glaubensbekenntnisse (Stuttgart: 
§. G. Liesching, 1845; 2d ed. by Adolph von 
Harless [Gotha: Gustav Schloessmann}, 1873), 
translated into English by Joseph A. Seiss 
(1823—1904) and published as “The Necessity 
and Obligation of Confessions of Faith,’ in 
Evangelical Review, IV, No. xiii (July 1852), 
pp. 1—34. 

5 Andreas Gottlob Rudelbach, Reformation, 
Luthertum und Union: Eine bistorisch-dogma- 
tische Apologie der lutherischen Kirche und 
ihres Lehrbegriffs (Leipzig: Bernhard Tauch- 
nitz, Jun., 1839) and Hiéstorisch-kritische Ein- 
leitung in die Augsburgische Confession nebst 
erneuerter Untersuchung der Verbindlichkeit der 
Symbole und der Verpflichtung auf dieselben 
(Dresden: Justus Naumann, 1841). The former 
work was dedicated to Nicolai Frederik Severin 
Grundtvig (1783—1875). See also C. R. Kaiser, 
Andreas Gottlob Rudelbach: Ein Zeuge der Lu- 
therischen Kirche im 19. Jahrhundert (Leipzig: 
Justus Naumann, 1892), especially ch. 6. 


6 Not to be confused with the periodical 
founded by Gottlieb Christopher Adolph von 
Harless and others in 1838 at Erlangen, the 
Zeitschrift fir Protestantismus und _ Kirche, 
which became one of the most significant Lu- 
theran journals of the period (Fagerberg, pp. 
79—82). 
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These are not the only ones. In the same 
tradition is William Frederick Héfling 
(1802—53), professor at Erlangen and 
high consistorial counselor at Munich, the 
amiable and charitable defender of the Lu- 
theran position against Roman Catholi- 
cism, the Reformed Church, and the Prus- 
sian Union.’ So is Godfrey Thomasius 
(1802—75), the Erlangen professor who 
played so prominent a role in leading the 
Lutheran Church of Bavaria back to a con- 
fessional position and who defended the 
thesis that “in what is properly called Lu- 
theran we possess that which is truly Catho- 
lic and which forms the true mean between 
the confessional extremes” of Roman Ca- 
tholicism and the Reformed tradition.’ The 
roster must also include August Frederick 
Christian Vilmar (1800—68), Swperin- 
tendent at Kassel and professor at Marburg, 
leader of the confessional revival in Hesse;? 
Otto Karsten Krabbe (1805—73) of Ro- 
stock; Gottlieb Christopher Adolph von 
Harless (1806—79), distinguished alike 
as a theologian, preacher, and administra- 


7 Wilhelm Friedrich Hofling, De symbo- 
lorum natura, necessitate, auctoritate atque usu 
(Erlangen: Theodorus Blasing, 1835; 2d ed., 
1841) and Grundsdtze evangelisch-lutherischer 
Kirchenverfassung, 2d ed. (Erlangen: Theodore 
Blasing, 1851; 1st ed., 1850; 3d ed., 1853). 
See Fagerberg, pp. 80, 105, 106, 225—239, 
273—285. 

8 Gottfried Thomasius, Das Bekenntnis der 
lutherischen Kirche in der Konsequenz seines 
Prinzips (Nuremberg: August Recknagel, 1848). 
See Fagerberg, pp. 80, 81. 

9 See Edward Frederick Peters, The Sacra- 
ments and Sacramental Actions in the Works 
of August Friedrich Christian Vilmar (St. Louis: 
Concordia Seminary School for Graduate Studies, 
unpublished S.T.M. dissertation, 1958); Wil- 
helm Maurer, Axufklarung, Idealismus und 
Restauration (Giessen: A. Topelmann, 1930), 
II; Friedrich Wilhelm Hopf, August Vilmar: 
Ein Lebens- und Zeitbild (Marburg: N. G. El- 
wert, 1913), 2 vols.; Fagerberg, pp. 95—97. 
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tor; John Conrad William Lohe (1808— 
1872) of Neuendettelsau;?® Frederick 
Adolf Philippi (1809—82), convert from 
Judaism and professor at Dorpat and Ro- 
stock; the liturgiologist Theodore Kliefoth 
(1810—95) of Mecklenburg; 1 Carl Paul 
Caspari (1814—92) of Oslo, Norway; the 
Luther scholar Theodosius Harnack (1817 
to 1889), professor at Erlangen and Dor- 
pat; August William Dieckhoff (1823— 
1896) of Rostock; and Gerhard von Zez- 
schwitz (1825—86) and Francis Herman 
Reinhold von Frank (1827—94) of Erlan- 
gen. This list could be considerably ex- 
tended. The era was, in William Sihler’s 
words, “a period of spiritual springtime.” 1° 

In the United States the first constitu- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Ministerium 
(1778) had required every minister to 
profess “that he holds the Word of God 
and our Symbolical Books” and provided 
that a minister was to be disciplined if he 
taught “positive errors opposed to the 


10 Lohe’s collected works have been in 
process of publication since 1951 under the 
editorship of Klaus Ganzert (Neuendettelsau: 
Freimund-Verlag). See Johann Deinzer, ed., 
Wilhelm Lobes Leben aus seinem schriftlichen 
Nachlass zusammengestellt (Nuremberg: Gott- 
fried Loéhe, 1873—77; Giitersloh: C. Bertels- 
mann, 1892), 3 vols., and Siegfried Hebart, 
Wilhelm Léhes Lehre von der Kirche, ihrem 
Amt und Regiment: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Theologie im 19. Jahrhundert (Neuendet- 
telsau: Freimund-Verlag, 1939). 

11 See Fagerberg, pp. 90—95, 239—269, 
286—299. 

12 Wilhelm Sihler, Lebenslauf, I (St. Louis: 
Concordia Verlag, 1879), 90. — On the whole 
confessional revival see, in addition to Fager- 
berg, J. L. Neve and O. W. Heick, A History of 
Christian Thought, Il (Philadelphia: The Muh- 
lenberg Press, c. 1946), 128—-141. For a criti- 
cal approach see Emanuel Hirsth, Geschichte 
der neueren evangelischen Theologie (Giiters- 
loh: C. Bertelsmann, 1949), V, 185—210, 
414—420. 
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plain teachings of the Holy Scriptures and 
our Symbolical Books.” 1% From its found. 
ing in 1773 down to 1794 the New York 
Ministerium had required that “in doctrine 
and life every minister conform to the 
Word of God and our Symbolical Books,” 
Even after the elimination of a symbol- 
ical pledge from its constitution it required 
candidates for membership to declare that 
they would remain in the body only as 
long as their colleagues found their “conduct 
and teaching in harmony with the Word 
of God and the Symbolical Books of our 
Church.”?4 While confessionalism went 
into eclipse in many parts of the Lutheran 
Church in the United States under the in- 
fluence of leaders like Frederick Henry 
Quitman (1760—1832), the eclipse was 
never total, and a general return to con- 
fessionalism gradually set in at midcentury; 
a great domestic impetus came from indi- 
viduals like William Julius Mann (1819 
to 1892), whose Plea for the Augsburg 
Confession was published in 1856, and 
Charles Porterfield Krauth (1823—83), 
one of the prime movers behind the crea- 
tion of the General Council in 1866. 


Concrete evidence of this widespread 
and growing interest in the Lutheran Sym- 
bols is provided by the number of new 
editions of the Book of Concord. In Dres- 
den J. W. Schépff put out a new edition 
of the German Book of Concord — appar- 
ently the first in nearly four decades— 
in 1826—27, and in 1830 John Andrew 
Detzer at Nuremberg and Frederick Au- 


gust Koethe (1781—1850) at Leipzig 


13 Henry Eyster Jacobs, in Jacobs and John 
A. W. Haas, eds., The Lutheran Cyclopedia 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899), 
p. 493. 

14 George W. Mechling, ibid., p. 490. 
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did the same. These were followed in 1843 
by Frederick William Bodemann’s Han- 
nover edition and in 1848 by the New 
York edition, published by H. Ludwig and 
Company (3d ed., 1859), and the Berlin 
edition, published by the Evangelischer 
Biicher-Verein (8th ed., 1874). In 1809 
the Latin Concordia came out at Witten- 
berg in a new edition by Michael Weber — 
the first, it seems, since the 1742 printing 
of the Leipzig edition of Adam Rechen- 
berg (1642—1721). In 1817 another edi- 
tion was published by John August Henry 
Tittmann (1773—1831) at Leipzig (2d 
ed., Meissen, 1827), in 1827 another by 
Karl August von Hase (1800—90) in the 
same city, in 1830 another by Henry Au- 
gust William Meyer (1800—73) at Got- 
tingen, and in 1846—47 still another by 
Frederick Francke in Leipzig. In 1857 the 
Berlin publishing firm of Gustave Schla- 
witz reprinted the Leipzig edition of 1584. 

A bilingual edition of the Book of Con- 
cord — the first, as far as can be discovered, 
since the 1750 edition of John George 
Walch (1693—1775) —had been pre- 
pared in 1847 by John Tobias Miller, 
destined in its successive revisions (12th 
ed, 1928) to become the international 
standard until the publication of the Got- 
tingen anniversary edition of 1930 (4th 
ed, 1959) 25 

In the United States the indefatigable 
uncle-nephew team of Ambrose and Soc- 
rates Henkel published their English ver- 
sion of the whole Book of Concord at New 


15 The Jubiliumsausgabe: Hans Lietzmann, 
ed., Die Bekenntnisschriften der evangelisch- 
lutherischen Kirche herausgegeben im Gedenk- 
jabr der Augsburgischen Konfession 1930, 4th 
ed. (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
1959; Ist ed., 1930). 
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Market, Virginia, in 1851, and again, re- 
vised, in 1854.16 

It is within this framework that we must 
evaluate Walther’s confessionalism. Méili- 
tant his voice is, but it is not a lonely one. 
Rather it is one voice in a great chorus. 


The synthesis of Pietism and Orthodoxy 
observed elsewhere in Walther and in the 
church body which he organized ** finds 
expression to a degree in his stance over 
against the Symbols. Lutheran Orthodoxy’s 
attitude toward the Symbols is ambivalent. 
Many Orthodox theologians conducted and 
published series of disputations on the 
Book of Concord and individual docu- 
ments in it,!8 and later Orthodoxy pro- 
duced such useful introductions as that of 
John Benedict Carpzov (1607—57).1” Yet 
the first and the last major Orthodox the- 


16 The information in the four paragraphs 
preceding is based upon Theodor Kolde, “Hi- 
storische Einleitung in die Symbolischen Biicher 
der evangelischen-lutherischen Kirche,’ in Jo- 
hann Tobias Miiller, Die symbolischen Bticher 
der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche deutsch und 
lateinisch, 10th ed. (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 
1907), pp. Ixxv—lIxxvii, and the copies of the 
Book of Concord in the Pritzlaff Memorial 
Library, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. — 
The first Norwegian version of the Book of 
Concord to be published in the United States 
was that of Carl Paul Caspari and Gisle John- 
son (1822—94), printed at Madison, Wis., in 
1866; the first Swedish version to be published 
in this country was printed at Rock Island, IIl., 
in 1870. 

17 See, for example, Jaroslav Jan Pelikan, Jr., 
“Amerikanisches Luthertum in dogmenge- 
schichtlicher Sicht,’ Evangelisch-Lutherische 
Kirchenzeitung, V1 (1952), 250, 251. 

18 See Johann Wilhelm Feuerlin, Bzblio- 
theca symbolica evangelica lutherana (Nurem- 
berg: Wolfgang Schwartzkopf, 1768), pp. 
17—21, 23—29, 98—124, 158, 159, 172—176. 

19 Johann Benedikt Carpzov, Isagoge in 
libros ecclesiarum lutheranarum symbolicos, ed. 
Johannes Olearius, 3d ed. (Leipzig: Johannes 
Wittigau, 1699; 1st ed., 1665). 
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ologian deliberately to use the Symbols as 
the basis of a dogmatics was Leonard Hiit- 
ter (1563—1616), in his Compendium of 
Theological Commonplaces out of the 
Sacred Scriptures and the Book of Con- 
cord (1610).2° As a result of their over- 
riding commitment to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, subsequent Orthodox theologians 
made rather limited use of the Symbols in 
their dogmatic work.*! It was in the era of 
Pietism and its encounter with Orthodoxy 
that “the ‘Church’ began to urge the Sym- 
bols in a specific fashion.” ?* The attitude 


20 Leonard Hiitter, Compendium locorum 
theologicorum ex Scripturis sacris et libro Con- 
cordiae . . . collectum (Wittenberg: Paulus 
Helwig [Johannes Gorman], 1610; other edi- 
tions as late as 1751), translated into English 
by Henry Eyster Jacobs and G. F. Spieker, Com- 
pend of Lutheran Theology: A Summary of 
Christian Doctrine Derived from the Word of 
God and the Symbolical Books of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church (Philadelphia: The 
Lutheran Book Store, 1868). Three quarters of 
a century elapsed after the appearance of Hiit- 
ter’s Compendium before a similar effort was 
again made, in Bernhard von Sanden (1636 to 
1703), Theologia symbolica lutherana, hoc est, 
ecclesiae lutherano-catholicae (Frankfurt: Jo- 
hannes Adam Plener, 1688; 1st printing, 1683). 

21 Ferdinand Kattenbusch, art. “Protestantis- 
mus,” in Albert Hauck, ed., Realencyklopadie 
fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche, XVI 
(Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 
1905), 163, and art. “Symbole, Symbolik,” ibid., 
XIX (1907), 202, 203. See also Heinrich 
Schmid, The Doctrinal Theology of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, 3d ed., trans. Charles 
A. Hay and Henry Eyster Jacobs (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg Publishing House [1961]; reprint of 
the 1899 ed.), pp. 99—102. More or less 
typically, the index to the 9-volume Preuss 
edition of John Gerhard’s Locé lists 13 refer- 
ences to the Augsburg Confession, 5 to the 
Formula, 2 to the Apology; even though the 
index is incomplete, this paucity of réference 
is significant (Julius Lobe, Ioannis Gerhardi 
Loct Theologici: Indices {Leipzig: J. C. Hin- 
richs, 1885], pp. 24, 26, 51). 

22 Kattenbusch, ibid., XIX, 203. 
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of the more churchly Pietists — and of the 
late Orthodox theologians who came to 
terms with Pietism— is reflected in Wal- 
ther’s concern, although his interpretation 
of the Symbols is in the terms of the sys- 
tematic-dogmatic tradition of classic Or- 
thodoxy. 


Walther’s attitude toward the Symbols 
finds its fullest expression in the paper 
which he read at the synod of the Western 
District of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod at Trinity Church, St. Louis, in 
1858: “Why Are the Symbolical Books of 
Our Church to Be Subscribed to Not Con- 
ditionally but Unconditionally by Those 
Who Desire to Become Servants of Our 
Church?” 28 


In this paper Walther argues that the 


23 The Verhandlungen der vierten Sitzungen 
des westlichen Distrikts der Deutschen Evang.- 
Luth. Synode von Missouri, Ohio und andern 
Staaten im Jahre 1858 (St. Louis: Synodal- 
druckerei von August Wiebusch u. Sohn, 1858), 
p. 7, describes this paper as “an essay which 
a member [of the District} had submitted in 
response to the question posed to him by the 
President of the District to be answered in 
writing.” Both the internal and external evi- 
dence supports the ascription of authorship to 
Walther (so, for instance, August R. Suelflow, 
The Heart of Missouri: A History of the Western 
District of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod, 1854—1954 [St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, c. 1954}, p. 209), whose name, 
interestingly enough, appears in the proceedings 
only in the list of enfranchised clergy members 
(p. 4). The essay was subsequently printed in 
Der Lutheraner, XIV (1858), 201—206; by 
resolution of the assembly the synodical pub- 
lisher also put it out the same year in “hard- 
cover” pamphlet form as “the unanimous ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of the Synod 
{!}” (p. 7). An abridged translation into Eng- 
lish by Alex William C. Guebert appeared in 
this journal, XVIII (April 1947), 244—253, 
under the title “Why Should Our Pastors, 
Teachers, and Professors Subscribe Uncondi- 
tionally to the Symbolical Writings of Our 
Church?” 
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Symbols are confessions of the church's 
faith or teaching and were never intended 
to be either more or less. For this reason 
an unconditional subscription to the Sym- 
bols is the solemn declaration which an in- 
dividual who wants to serve the church 
makes to the effect (1) that he accepts 
the doctrinal content of our Symbolical 
Books because he recognizes the fact that 
they are in full agreement with the Sacred 
Scriptures and do not militate against the 
Sacred Scriptures at any point, either of 
major or of minor importance, and (2) that 
he therefore heartily believes in this divine 
truth and is determined to preach this doc- 
trine without adulteration. An uncondi- 
tional subscription refers to the whole con- 
tent of the Symbols and does not allow the 
subscriber to make any mental reservation 
in any point—even if the doctrine in 
question is discussed only incidentally in 
support of another teaching. At the same 
time, the subscriber’s commitment does not 
involve matters which do not belong in the 
realm of doctrine. The Symbols are not 
paradigms of German or Latin style or 
orthography. The subscriber is not bound 
as far as matters of human knowledge, his- 
tory, and criticism are concerned. He is 
not committed to the Symbols’ exegesis of 
a particular passage of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, but his subscription is an affirmation 
that the interpretations in the Symbols are 
in accordance with the analogy of the 
faith.2* His subscription does not bind 


“4 Walther quotes John Gerhard, Loci theo- 
logict, locus 1, chapter “De interpretatione Scrip- 
turae sacrae,” sec. 71, ed. John Frederick Cotta, 
I (Tiibingen: Johannes Georgius Cotta, 1732), 
54. Walther also cited the famous dictum of 
Johann-Conrad Dannhauer, Liber conscientiae 
apertus, 2d ed., I (Strasbourg: Johann Frideri- 
cus Spoor, 1679), 258, that one could subscribe 
to the Qur'an “inasfar as it appears to our 


him to the line of argument that the 
Symbols use in arriving at a correct state- 
ment of doctrine. His subscription refers 
to the principles underlying polity and 
worship, but not to such ceremonies as 
are in the realm of Christian liberty.*® 

Walther then proceeds to list the vari- 
ous kinds of conditional subscriptions 
which have been urged from time to time: 

1. The “if” or guatenus subscription of 
the Pietists and Rationalists, by which the 
subscriber accepts the Symbols if they do 
not militate against the Sacred Scriptures 
or inasfar as they agree with the Sacred 
Scriptures. 


2. A subscription that affirms that the 
subscriber accepts the Symbols insofar as 
he believes that they teach the fundamental 
doctrines of the Bible correctly or in a 
substantially correct manner.7® 

3. A subscription which contains the 
proviso that the Symbols be interpreted 





private judgment to be consonant with the 
Sacred Scriptures.” — The role of the Symbols 
for Walther is clear from his usual methodology. 
He first supports his thesis with the Biblical 
demonstration. Then he marshals the Sym- 
bolical evidence. Finally he gives the witness 
of the Orthodox theologians, supplementing 
these occasionally with patristic materials. 


25 Verhandlungen 1858, pp. 7-11. The last 
sentence of this paragraph refers specifically to 
the question concerning the status of the Tawf- 
bichlein and Traubichlein in Luther’s Small 
Catechism, which were omitted from some 
printings of the Book of Concord in order to 
accommodate Elector Louis VI of the Palatinate 
(1576—83), the first of the signers of the 
Preface to the Book of Concord; see Piepkorn, 
“Suggested Principles for a Hermeneutics of 
the Lutheran Symbols,’ CONCORDIA THEO- 
LOGICAL MONTHLY, XXIX (Jan. 1958), 
10—13. 

26 Walther has in mind the constitution of 
the General Synod and the obligation imposed 
upon candidates for the preaching licentiate by 
the Hartwick Synod. 
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according to the Sacred Scriptures or in 
the correct way or in the light of their 
historical genesis.** 

4. A subscription only to those parts of 
the Symbols that are intended to be a con- 


fession.*§ 


5. A subscription inasfar as the Lu- 
theran Symbols agree with certain Re- 
formed confessions.”® 


6. A subscription which regards certain 
doctrines on which the Symbols speak 
clearly as “open questions” if a contro- 
versy arises about them.*? 

7. The Rationalist subscription to the 
“spirit” of the Symbolical Books in con- 
trast to their letter.3 

Symbols, Walther insists, are necessary. 
An appeal to the Sacred Scriptures is not 
adequate as a confession, since all parties 
in Christendom appeal to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. One can appeal to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures and be a Papist, an Enthusiast, or 
a Rationalist as well as an orthodox Lu- 
theran. The purpose of our Symbols is: 
(1) To enable our church clearly and 
unequivocally to confess its faith and its 


*7 Walther instances the Zwinglians gener- 
ally and John Henry Heidegger (1633—98) in 
particular, Jerome Zanchi (1516—90), Peter 
Martyr Vermigli (1500—62), and John Calvin 
(1509—64), all of whom signed or were pre- 
pared to sign the Augsburg Confession “prop- 
erly understood”; a Lutheran clergy conference 
in Firth, Bavaria, under Lohe’s chairmanship; 
and the Iowa Synod. 

28 Walther has Lohe and the Iowa Synod 
in mind. 

29 Walther is thinking of the United Church 
of Prussia and its affiliates. 

30 Walther refers to the Buffalo Synod, as 
John Andrew August Grabau (1804—79) and 
Henry K.G. von Rohr (1797—1874) expressed 
that synod’s position at the Leipzig Pastoral 
Conference of 1853. 


31 Verhandlungen 1858, pp. 11—14. 
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doctrine before the whole world; (2) to 
differentiate it from every heterodox body 
and sect; and (3) to give it a united, cer- 
tain, general form and norm of doctrine 
for all its teachers, on the basis of which 
ali other writings and teachings can be 
judged and tested. All this implies an un- 
conditional commitment to the Symbols.” 
The church in turn demands confes- 
sional subscription (1) to convince her- 
self that her teachers really possess the 
orthodox understanding of the Sacred 
Scriptures and the same, pure, unadulter- 
ated faith that the church herself has, and 
(2) that the church may obligate them 
with a sacred promise either to teach this 
faith pure and unadulterated or to re- 
nounce their office and not disturb the 
church with false teaching. This too im- 
plies an unconditional subscription.** 
Walther criticizes as fallacious the con- 
tention that there is no better interpreta- 
tion of the Symbols than that which is 
according to the Sacred Scriptures. The 
church must insist that her teachers in- 
terpret the Sacred Scriptures according to 
the Symbols and not vice versa. If it did 
not do so it would be making the personal 
conviction of each teacher its symbol.** 
Walther holds that while a subscription 
to a doctrinal confession concerns only the 
essentials, everything that is part of the 
doctrinal content is essential to the confes- 
sion. He insists that every doctrinal state- 
ment in the Symbols is confessional; hence 
to say that one need accept only that in the 


32 Ibid., pp. 14, 15. Since al] other writings 
and teachings are to be judged and tested by 
the Symbols, it would seem that no subsequent 
document could acquire Symbolical status in 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 

33 Ibid., p. 15. 

34 Ibid., pp. 15, 16. 
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Symbols which is of a confessional char- 
acter is no real limitation. On the other 
hand, if the subscription were limited to 
the formula, “We believe, teach, and con- 
fess,” the bulk of the Symbols — including 
the two Catechisms and the Apology — 
would have to be omitted from considera- 
tion. 

He agrees that the Symbols must be 
understood in their historical sense, but 
this implies merely that history teaches us 
“how those who were then alive under- 
stood and interpreted the Sacred Scriptures 
in the articles that were in controversy in 
God’s Church and the anti-Biblical teach- 
ing was rejected and condemned.” %¢ It 
must not be allowed to imply that the 
dogmas of the Symbols do not possess per- 
manent validity.°” 


The acceptance of mutually contradic- 
tory symbols by the United Church is 
sheer “Gallionism,” and both the Lutherans 
and the Reformed members of that body 
are denying rather than confessing their 
faith.35 


Walther insists that to regard as “open 
questions” issues “on which even the most 
loyal and most positive Lutherans have dif- 
fering opinions” is a begging of the ques- 
tion, since loyal Lutherans will believe 
what the Lutheran Church teaches in her 
Symbols. It is not against the spirit of 
a truly evangelical church to bind her 
teachers to the Symbols, since this demand 
is merely a requirement that the would-be 
teacher confess his faith, so that the church 


35 Tbid., pp. 16, 17. 

36 Formula of Concord, Epitome, “Of the 
Summary Concept,” 8. 

387 Verhandlungen 1858, p. 17. Walther’s 
polemics is addressed against the Iowa Synod. 

38 Ibid. See Acts 18:12-17. 


can judge if she ought properly confer 
upon him the office of teacher.*? 

Only the letter of the Symbols can con- 
vey their spirit. If anyone either lacks the 
ability to test the whole Book of Concord 
according to the Sacred Scriptures or has 
conscientious scruples about certain points, 
he is not fit to become a teacher in the 
church, since a bishop must be an apt 
teacher and be able to give instruction in 
sound doctrine and also to confute those 
who contradict it.*° 

Walther concedes in principle that the 
Symbols could contain errors in points of 
minor importance, but he denies the fact. 
For 300 years, he says, all the enemies of 
the Lutheran Church have tried in vain to 
find an error in the Book of Concord. 
They have shown that our Symbols contain 
points that contradict their blind reason, 
but not the Sacred Scriptures in even the 
smallest point.*! 

Finally, he demonstrates that an uncon- 
ditional subscription is in the spirit of the 
Symbols themselves and of the practices of 
the orthodox Lutheran Church as far back 
as the thirties of the 16th century.* 


39 Tbid., pp. 17, 18. 

40 Ibid., pp. 18, 19. 

41 Ibid., p. 19. 

42 Ibid., pp. 19—25. Walther quotes the 
requirement set up around 1532 by Luther, 
Justus Jonas (1493—1555) and John Bugen- 
hagen (1485—1558) that ordinands “affirm 
that they embrace the uncorrupted evangelical 
doctrine,” understood in the sense of the Catho- 
lic Creeds and the Augsburg Confession (Cor- 
pus Reformatorum, XII, 6,7); the oath required 
of all clergymen and academicians in Albertine 
Saxony from 1602 on; the oath sworn in the 
17th century by candidates for the licentiate in 
sacred theology at the University of Leipzig; 
and the rejection of the “inasfar as” formula by 
the theological faculty of that university when 
Duke Henry (1473—1541) reformed it at his 
accession in 1539. (On the significance of the 
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A further insight into Walther’s attitude 
is found in his Americanisch-Lutherische 
Pastoraltheologie, where he quotes the 
Pastoraltheologie of Frederick Eberhard 
Rambach [{f. ca. 1769] (who, Walther 
says, was otherwise anything but rigorous) 
with reference to the reasons for pledging 
a pastor to the Symbols: 


1. We do not regard the Symbols as 
the basis of our faith, for only the Sacred 
Scriptures are that. We regard them 
merely as the criterion of our confession 
concerning that faith, and through a writ- 
ten statement of intention to teach only 
according to them we are merely seeking 
a guarantee that our church will have in 
its teachers upright ministers and pastors, 
and not foxes and wolves. No one is ex- 
erting any absolute compulsion on [the 


Symbols in the Lutheran Church of the 16th 
century see also Heinrich Bornkamm, Das 
Jahrhundert der Reformation: Gestalten und 
Krafte {Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
c. 1961}, pp. 219—225.) The first Lutheran to 
object to a subscription to symbols, Walther 
says, was Andrew Osiander (1498—1552), in 
connection with his anti-Melanchthonian polem- 
ics after Luther's death. Philip James Spener 
(1635—1705), although taking a quia posi- 
tion himself, was prepared to concede a qua- 
tenus subscription to an honestly scrupulous 
ordinand and thus paved the way for the 
abolition of a quia subscription by the later 
Pietists and the Rationalists. Elsewhere Wal- 
ther makes a point of the fact that it was not 
the Lutheran Church but the Zwinglians who 
initiated the doctrinal obligation of their clergy 
in 1523 (Walther, Americanisch-Lutherische 
Pastoraltheologie, 5th ed. [St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1906}, p. 53, n. 1). For 
contemporary discussions of the implications of 
confessional subscription within The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, see Herbert J. A. 
Bouman, ‘Thoughts on the Significance of Con- 
fessional Subscription,” in Essays on the Lu- 
theran Confessions Basic to Lutheran Coopera- 
tion (St. Louis/New York: The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod/National Lutheran 
Council, 1961), pp. 35—44, and Piepkorn (see 
fn. 25 above). 
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candidate], and if he is reluctant to sub. 
scribe the Symbols, he can go off and 
earn his livelihood some other way. But 
if he has committed himself to them and 
afterward departs from them, he cannot 
any longer claim to be an honorable man 
unless he resigns and lays down his office. 


2. Our Symbolical Books are not a 
vicious contrivance and a violation of 
other people’s consciences, but they were 
written in emergencies. . . . What is 
wrong with a Christian and evangelical 
government demanding a written or even 
a sworn pledge to these books and being 
unwilling to let every crazy brain create 
innovations as he pleases? Freedom of 
conscience does not allow us to force any- 
one to the true religion, but it does not 
require that everyone be granted the free- 
dom to spread scandalous doctrines and 
confusion within the church. 


To this Walther adds: 


But it would be equally conscienceless for 
a candidate to pledge himself to the Sym- 
bolical Books of the church merely to get 
into the sacred ministry, without having 
read them and tested them against the 
Word of God and without having per- 
suaded himself of the truth of their con- 
tents in rebus et phrasibus.8 


Walther argues along the same line in 
Die rechte Gestalt einer vom Staate un- 
abhingigen Ortsgemeinde: 


It is to be noted well with reference to 
the obligation of the preachers upon the 
Symbolical Books of the church that this 
is one of the chief defenses of the congre- 
gation against having the preachers make 
themselves lords over the congregation’s 
faith. ... All false teachers say that they 
will teach according to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. But if the preachers will not allow 


43 Walther, Americanisch-Lutherische Pasto- 
raltheologie (see preceding fn.), pp. 68, 69. 
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themselves to be obligated upon the public 
confessions of the orthodox church, the 
congregations have no guarantee that their 
preachers will not proclaim papistic, Cal- 
vinist, chiliastic, Methodist, Rationalist, 
and similar doctrines, and the congrega- 
tions will have no basis for accusing them 
and deposing them for bad faith. Even if 
they could do this, they would always be 
exposed to new disputations and contro- 
versies about the articles of the common 
Christian Creed itself, something that they 
would be forever spared through an obli- 
gation upon the Symbols. If therefore a 
Lutheran congregation prizes the pure 
doctrine of the divine Word, its Creed, 
its Christian freedom, its good order, and 
its peace, it should in that same degree in- 
sist that it will not receive a preacher who 
will not let himself be obligated on our 
precious Book of Concord.4* 


It is a little difficult to define precisely 
the scope of the concept “the Symbolical 
Books of the Lutheran Church” in Wal- 
ther’s mind. Normally —as in the preced- 
ing quotation— it appears to have been 
coextensive with the Book of Concord, 
particularly the German edition of 1590 
(minus the Traubichlein and Taufbiich- 
lein in the Small Catechism), although in 
works designed primarily for the clergy 
Walther freely quotes the Latin version of 
1584. At the same time his Saxon back- 
ground disposed him to regard the Saxon 
Visitation Articles of 1593 * as a “symbol 





44 Walther, Die rechte Gestalt einer vom 
Staate unabhingigen Evangelisch-Lutherischen 
Ortsgemeinde, 2d ed. (St. Louis: August Wie- 
busch u. Sohn, 1864; 1st ed., 1863), pp. 78, 79. 

45 Under Elector Christian I of Saxony 
(1586—91) and his chancellor, Nicholas 
Crell (1550—1601), crypto-Calvinism, sup- 
pressed in 1574 under Elector August I (1553 
to 1586, revived. Duke Frederick William, 
fegent during the minority of Elector Chris- 


of the Evangelical Lutheran Church.” 
When Trinity Church, St. Louis, was in the 
process of adopting its new constitution in 
September 1842, it so listed the Visitation 
Articles in the confessional paragraph, 
clearly at Walther’s urging.*® When ne- 
gotiations for the organization of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod were in 
process, Walther made a halfhearted effort 
to have them included among “all the sym- 


tian II and a committed Lutheran, directed a 
visitation of the Electorate immediately after 
beginning his regency. The Visitation Articles 
were first published in 1593; they are reprinted 
in Frederick Bente and William Herman Theo- 
dore Dau, editors, Concordia Triglotta (Saint 
Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1921), II, 
1150—1157 (see also I, 192). The authors of 
the Articles were Giles Hunnius (1550—1603), 
Martin Mirus (1532—93), George Mylius 
(1544—1607), Wolfgang Mamphrasius (1557 
to 1616), Burchard Hebard and Joshua Loner 
(1516—95). From 1594 on all Saxon clergy- 
men and academicians had to subscribe them; 
this requirement was finally lifted in 1836, 
three years before the departure of the Saxon 
immigrants under Stephan. (Kolde [see fn. 
16 above], p. Ixxxii) 

46 Der Lutheraner, VI (1850), 105; Carl S. 
Mundinger, Government in the Missouri Synod 
(St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1947), 
pp. 138, 140. Although the confessional para- 
graph in the constitution of Trinity Church was 
declared “unalterable and nonrepealable” (ibid., 
p. 141), the Visitation Articles were struck 
from it the year after Walther’s death. 

The Concordia Historical Institute has 42 
printed, manuscript, and microfilmed constitu- 
tions of congregations of The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod organized before 1870 which 
its staff kindly made available to this writer. 
Only three list the Visitation Articles in their 
confessional paragraphs: St. Trinity Church, De- 
troit (1851); Zion Church, New Orleans (1854); 
and the First German Evangelical Lutheran Con- 
gregation (now St. Paul’s Church), New Orleans 
(1858), but not the German Evangelical Lu- 
theran Congregation of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion (now St. John’s Church), New Orleans 
(1853). 
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bols of our church” to which the prospec- 
tive body was to pledge itself.47 


References to the Symbols in Walther’s 
sermons are relatively rare.*8 We do, how- 
ever, have the sermon that he preached in 
Trinity Church, St. Louis, on the 350th an- 
niversary of the presentation of the Augs- 
burg Confession. Under his second point 
he urges what in his opinion is one of the 
values of the Symbols: 


When Luther had closed his eyes in 
1546, a whole horde of dangerous false 
teachers arose in the course of time. They 
professed to be the only true Lutherans, 
and they appealed deceitfully, although 
not without a show of justification, to the 
Sacred Scriptures. What would have hap- 
pened already in those days if there had 
not been confessions of the faith of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church from which 


47 Briefe von C. F. W. Walther an seine 
Freunde, Synodalgenossen und Familienglieder, 
ed. L{udwig]} Fiirbringer, I (St. Louis: Concor- 
dia Publishing House, 1915), 16. 

48 Taking Walther, Americanisch-Luthe- 
rische Evangelien Postille, 8th ed. (St. Louis: 
Druckerei der Synode von Missouri, Ohio und 
andern Staaten, 1882), as a sample, I found a 
total of eight quotations from the Symbols on 
the book’s 404 pages: Preface to the Book of 
Concord (p. 72); Formula of Concord, XI 
(p. 94); Small Catechism, Confession, and Augs- 
burg Confession, XXV (p.164); Augsburg 
Confession, XI and XII, and Smalcald Ar- 
ticles, Part Three, VIII (p. 320); Augsburg 
Confession, XXV (p. 322). In the 27 addresses 
to newly received members of the combined 
parish (Gesammtgemeinde) of St. Louis con- 
tained in Walther, Amsprachen und Gebete 
(St. Louis: Lutherischer Concordia-Verlag, 
1888), this writer found only one reference to 
the Symbols, stipulating the new members’ duty 
“in the event of doctrinal controversies among 
us to judge and decide strictly according to 
God’s Word and the Lutheran Symbolical Writ- 
ings” (p. 42). Members were required by the 
constitution to be familiar with both the Small 
Catechism and the Augsburg Confession (Mun- 
dinger [see fn. 46 above], p. 139). 
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one could demonstrate what the authentic 
teaching of our church was? Our church 
would already at that time have become 
a Babel, and without doubt it would have 
perished altogether after a few years and 
have disappeared from the earth forever, 
But although at that time doctrinal con- 
troversies began which lasted for practi- 
cally three decades, the Lutherans who had 
remained faithful finally joined forces, 
with Martin Chemnitz at their head,49 
and proved irrefutably from the Augs- 
burg Confession, its Apology, the Smal- 
cald Articles, and the two Catechisms of 
Luther what the authentic and original 
teaching of our church was, and thereupon 
in 1577 they put together the Formula of 
Concord, a confession in which they re- 
hearsed the teachings of their past, and 
lo! the church was saved. All honest Lu- 
therans gathered again around their good 
old trusted banner. 

From then on the practice was estab- 
lished in our church that all preachers, 
before they were installed in their office, 
had to attest solemnly that the faith which 
the church has set down in her Symbols 
was the faith of their own hearts and that, 
God and His Holy Gospel helping them, 
they would teach no other doctrine, se- 
cretly or publicly, orally or in writing, 
than that which our church had confessed 
in the year 1530 at Augsburg and had 
recorded for all times in its Book of Con- 
cord. The consequence of this practice 
was that our church burgeoned in apos- 
tolic purity for almost 200 years, super- 
abundantly blessed herself by God and 
a blessing to all of Christendom. 

Nevertheless, about 100 years ago, 


49 Walther held James Andrea (1528—90), 
the other major coauthor of the Formula of 
Concord, in rather low esteem as compared to 
Martin Chemnitz; see, for example, Walther, 
Der Concordienformel Kern und Stern, 3d ed. 
(St. Louis: Lutherischer Concordia-Verlag, 
1887; 1st ed., 1877), I, 60. 
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either because the watchmen on _ the 
heights of our Zion were asleep or be- 
cause they themselves had become traitors 
to the truth, erring spirits had once more 
insinuated themselves into our church. 
The oath which they had taken upon the 
Symbols of the church hindered them 
from stepping forward openly with their 
errors, so they began to insist either that 
the oath be abolished or that its execu- 
tion be not so stringently insisted on, with 
the hypocritical pretense that a simple 
obligation to the Sacred Scriptures would 
be wholly adequate. But what happened 
when these enemies of the Symbols finally 
achieved their objective? Since everyone 
now interpreted the Sacred Scriptures ac- 
cording to his own understanding, innu- 
merable erroneous and Enthusiastic doc- 
trines forced their way into our church, 
until finally the most miserable kind of 
rationalism, namely, the belief in reason 
instead of belief in the Bible, and pagan 
moral and ethical instruction in place of 
the Gospel of Christ, destroyed our church 
like a deluge. The congregations had lost 
their liberty along with the Symbols; the 
preachers were now lords over their faith. 
When Protestant Christendom celebrated 
the 300th anniversary of the Augsburg 
Confession half a century ago, in 1830, 
the abomination of desolation stood in 
the holy places almost everywhere in the 
land of our fathers.®° 


In addition to the encouragement that 
Walther gave to the tercentenary St. Louis 





50 Walther, Jubelfestpredigt am 350. Ge- 
dichtnistage der Augsburgischen Confession den 
25. Juni 1880 (St. Louis: Lutherischer Con- 
cordia-Verlag, 1880), pp. 11—13. This excerpt 
is significant not only because it expresses Wal- 
ther’s opinion of one of the values of the 
Symbols but also because it furnishes an insight 
into his historical awareness. In general, he 
sees the Lutheran Church persisting in pristine 
purity until about 1780, followed by a half- 
century of indifferentism and _ rationalism. 


edition of the German Book of Concord 
in 1880,°! we owe to his own editorial 
efforts an annotated German edition of the 
Epitome of the Formula of Concord, with 
historical introductions, in 1877,5" and the 
almost complete reproduction of the Solid 
Declaration of Article XI of the Formula, 
with excerpts from the Epitome of the 
same article, in 1881.5° 

Walther’s attitude toward the Symbols 
was no pose. His published works reveal 
an intimate acquaintance with the Book of 
Concord. He quotes liberally from all of 
the Symbols, with a familiarity that indi- 
cates regular personal perusal and not 
merely occasional reference to the index 
of subjects. Thus, for instance, Theodore 
Biinger’s index to Walther’s edition of 
John William Baier’s Compendium theo- 


51 Concordienbuch, das ist, die symbolischen 
Bucher der ev. luth. Kirche (St. Louis: Concor- 
dia-Verlag, 1880; 4th ed., 1890). A _ special 
reprint for distribution in Germany was pub- 
lished in 1946 after World War II. 

52 Walther, Der Concordienformel Kern 
und Stern (see fn. 49 above). The tercentenary 
of the Formula of Concord in 1877 was the 
occasion for elaborate celebrations throughout 
the Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference 
of North America; see the subsequently pub- 
lished memorial volume [E. W. Kahler}, ed., 
Denkmal der dritten Jubelfeier der Concordien- 
formel im Jahr des Heils 1877 (St. Louis: M.C. 
Barthel, 1877), in which Walther’s own sermon 
in Trinity Church, St, Louis, appears on pp. 
223—233. 

53 Walther, Die Lehre von der Gnadenwabhl 
in Frage und Antwort (St. Louis: Lutherischer 
Concordia-Verlag, 1881). Similarly Walther’s 
exposition of the distinction between the Law 
and the Gospel — both the ten lectures (1878) 
of Gesetz und Evangelium (St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1893) and the 39 lectures 
(1884—1885) of Die rechte Unterscheidung 
von Gesetz und Evangelium, ed. Th. Claus and 
Ludwig Firbringer (St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1897) — must be regarded as an 
extended commentary on Article V of the 
Formula of Concord. 
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logiae positivae lists 54 quotations from 
and references to the Formula of Concord, 
37 to the Apology, 35 to the Augsburg 
Confession, 26 to the Smalcald Articles 
and the Tractate on the Authority and 
Primacy of the Pope, 7 to the Large Cate- 
chism, 4 to the Apostles’ Creed, 2 each to 
the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, and 
1 each to the Small Catechism and the 
Preface of the Book of Concord.>* 

One area where the practice of con- 
temporary American Lutheranism has de- 
parted far from the practice enjoined by 
the Symbols is in the area of private con- 
fession and individual absolution. Wal- 
ther’s attitude on this point is accordingly 
of considerable interest. In his American- 
isch-Lutherische Pastoraltheologie he cites 
Articles XI and XXV of the Augsburg 
Confession and Article XXV of the 
Apology to show that while the Sacred 
Scriptures do not command private con- 
fession, individual absolution ought not to 
be allowed to fall into disuse in the church 
and that it would be ungodly and impious 
to abolish it from the church. Hence, Wal- 
ther says, a preacher cannot make private 
confession an absolute condition or insist 
upon its retention at all costs. But he has 
the obligation in an evangelical way, 
through instruction and admonition, to 
endeavor at first to insure that private con- 
fession is diligently used side by side with 
public confession and, where it is desir- 
able and possible, finally to restore private 
confession as the sole mode of confession. 


54 Theodore Biinger, Johannis Guilielmi 
Baieri Compendium theologiae positivae, ad- 
jectis notis amplioribus, quibus .. . curavit 
Carol. Ferd. Guil. Walther: Indices (St. Louis: 
Officina Synodi Méissouriensis Lutheranae, 
1899), pp. 5—9, 18, 40, 41, 59, 69. 


If he finds private confession already in 
use in his parish as the sole mode of con- 
fession he is to insure that the practice is 
preserved. In no case can he under any 
circumstances yield to a congregation 
which would not allow individual mem- 
bers to use private confession and absolu- 
tion, for thus to abolish individual absolu- 
tion from the church would be impious.*® 


No theologian approaches the Sacred 
Scriptures altogether without preconcep- 
tions that color his understanding of the 
text. Similarly, no Lutheran theologian 
ever approaches the Lutheran Symbols al- 
together without preconceptions which he 
finds reflected in their pages. That Wal- 
ther should be no exception is not aston- 
ishing; what is astonishing is the relative 
infrequency of such instances. 


He does have a partiality for certain 
passages from the Symbols. A case in 
point is paragraph 69 of the Tractatus on 
the Authority and Primacy of the Pope. 
This is the one lone passage in the whole 
Book of Concord that refers — quite inci- 
dentally at that—to the “priesthood” of 
1 Peter 2:9, one of Walther’s favorite 
themes. Walther frequently quotes this 
paragraph in conjunction with the pre- 
ceding one: 

(68) The statements of Christ which 
attest that the keys are given to the Church 





55 Walther, Americanisch-Lutherische Pasto- 
raltheologie (see fn. 42 above), p. 55. See also 
Walther, Die rechte Gestalt (see fn. 44 above), 
pp. 91—93. 

56 For instance, Walther, Die Stimme 
unserer Kirche in der Frage von Kirche und 
Amt, 4th ed. (Zwickau-in-Saxony: Schriften- 
verein der separierten evangelisch-lutherischen 
Gemeinden in Sachsen, 1894, Ist ed., 1852; 
hereafter referred to as Kirche und Amt), pp. 
33, 79, 80, 247, 289, 317; Die rechte Gestalt 
(see fn. 44 above), pp. 26, 27. 
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and not only to certain persons, “Where 
two or three are gathered in My Name, 
etc.” belong here. 

(69) Finally, the statement of Saint 
Peter, “You are the royal priesthood,” also 
confirms this {the right of the Church to 
call, choose and ordain ministers}. These 
words refer to the true Church, which, 
since it alone has the priesthood, certainly 
has the power to choose and ordain min- 
isters. 


The logic of Melanchthon’s incomplete 
syllogism at this point is itself somewhat 
obscure, and Walther seems to load the 
passage more heavily than the statement 
in its immediate and larger context war- 
rants. It should be stressed, however, that 
Walther very correctly makes a more care- 
ful distinction between the sacred ministry 
and the “royal priesthood” of the Christian 
community than some of his descendants 
have done.** 

Walther used the same passage from the 
Tractatus, amplified by the addition of 
paragraph 70, in his discussions of ordina- 
tion.®® Although he did not regard the 
imposition of hands as a divine institution, 
he still held ordination in higher esteem 
than some of those who followed him. In 
his Americanisch-Lutherische Pastoralthe- 
ologie he affirms the thesis: “A candidate 
who neglects to be ordained, except in 
a case of emergency, is acting schismati- 
cally and demonstrates that he belongs to 
the number of those whom congregations 
with itching ears accumulate for them- 


57 Walther, Kirche und Amt (see preceding 
fn.), Thesis I on the Sacred Ministry, pp. 
174—192. See also Fagerberg, pp. 111, 112. 

58 Walther, Kirche und Amt (see fn. 56 
above), pp. 289—314; Americanisch-Lutheri- 
sche Pastoraltheologie (see fn. 42 above), pp. 
62, 65—68. 
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selves to suit their own likings.”®® In 
a note to this thesis he asserts that ordina- 
tion with the laying on of hands is not of 
divine institution but only an apostolic 
ecclesiastical ordinance. 


{This} needs no proof, for although the 
Scripture refers to this practice, the Scrip- 
ture is silent about a divine institution of 
this practice. . . . Ordination is an adia- 
phoron, a thing indifferent, which does 
not make the call or office, but merely 
confirms both, as the solemnization of 
marriage in the church does not make the 
marriage, but only confirms in an ecclesi- 
astical way the marriage that has already 
been contracted. Therefore our Church 
confesses in the Smalcald Articles: “These 
words (1 Peter 2:9) refer to the true 
church, which, since she alone has the 
priesthood, must also have the authority 
to choose and ordain ministers. [70] This 
the common practice of the church attests, 
because anciently the people chose pastors 
and bishops. Then a bishop whose seat 
was in the same community or in the 
neighborhood came and confirmed the 
bishop-elect through the laying on of 
hands, and ordination was nothing else 
than such a confirmation.” ® 


Actually, as the context indicates, the 


59 Ibid., p. 62. In Kirche und Amt (see 
fn. 56 above), p. 289, he says: “According to 
God’s Word it is indubitable that even in our 
time ordination is no empty ceremony, if it is 
accompanied by the believing intercession of 
the church on the basis of the glorious promises 
given specifically to the sacred ministry, but 
carries with it the pouring out of heavenly 
gifts upon the believing recipient.” Walther’s 
concern, over against what he understood 
Grabau’s position to be, was to reject an abso- 
lute necessity for ordination. 


60 Walther, Americanisch-Lutherische Pasto- 
raltheologie (see fn. 42 above), p. 65. See also 
Kirche und Amt (see fn. 56 above), pp. 247, 
289; Die rechte Gestalt (see fn. 44 above), 
p. 81. 
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antitheses are somewhat different: Once 
upon a time the people chose the bishops; 
now, in the 16th century, the Pope insists 
on choosing them. Once upon a time the 
ordination consisted of a simple act of 
recognition (comprobatio), the laying on 
of hands; now, in the 16th century, the 
multiplication of ceremonies that began 
before the days of Pseudo-St. Denis has ex- 
tended the simple two-minute rite into an 
interminable ceremony.* 


To summarize: We have in Carl Fer- 


61 Paragraphs 70, 71. It should be observed 
that Walther also quotes, though not so fre- 
quently, passages of the Symbols which affirm 
the spiritual paternity of the clergy (Large 
Catechism, Decalog, 158 —166; Kirche und Amt, 
{see fn. 56 above}, pp. 363, 364), concede the 
designation “sacrament” to the sacred ministry 
and to the imposition of hands in ordination 
(Apology, XIII, 7—13; Kirche und Amt, pp. 
289, 290), and affirm the validity by divine 
right of ordination administered by a pastor in 
his own church (Tractatus on the Authority 
and Primacy of the Pope, 65; Kirche und Amt, 
p. 344). This writer has not found Walther 
quoting Tractatus 72, which affirms that when 
the bishops become heretical or refuse to impart 
ordination, the churches are compelled by divine 
right to ordain pastors and ministers, using for 
this purpose such pastors of their own as may 
be available (adhibitis suis pastoribus). 
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dinand William Walther a product and 
a promoter of the confessional revival that 
revitalized the Lutheran Church in Europe 
and America in the mid-19th century and 
that has not wholly run its course even to- 
day. For him a Lutheran church by defini- 
tion was a church that taught —and prac- 
ticed —in accordance with the Lutheran 
confession, the Lutheran Symbols.°2 On 
the basis of rigorous logic he demanded an 
unqualified subscription to the Lutheran 
Symbols from all those who served the 
church, on the ground that anything less 
than this is without real meaning and im- 
perils both the doctrinal basis and the 
spiritual freedom of the Christian com- 
munity. He himself exemplified his re- 
quirement; he knew, used, revered, and 
was determined to follow the Symbols. To 
his limitless faith in God and His Word 
and to his valiant confessionalism The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod grate- 
fully owes her present commitment to 
the Lutheran Symbols, and from his ex- 
ample she can still learn. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


62 Walther, Die rechte Gestalt (see fn. 44 
above), p. 1. 
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Walther in the Pulpit 


clergyman’s working library is a 

good measure of the man. In the 
first four volumes of Lehre und Webhre 
may be found a series of 22 articles, some 
of them lengthy, in which Walther dis- 
cusses the books that he considers essential. 
He does not say so directly, yet it is im- 
plied that these are the books that Walther 
found most useful in his own sermon 
preparation. It is a significant fact that 
his long list of books (most of them in 
the Latin language), does not contain a 
single book of sermons other than Luther’s 
Kirchen- und Haus-Postille. 

If we would know how Walther pre- 
pared the admirable sermons to be found 
in the eight or more good-sized printed 
volumes and the many pamphlets bearing 
his name, one need only read carefully the 
22 articles in Lehre und Wehre. 

At the head of his list he places Luther’s 
Works. He describes the Walch, Erlangen, 
Leipzig, Altenburg, Jena, and Wittenberg 
editions. The superb Weimar edition of 
almost 100 bulky quarto volumes had not 
begun to appear in 1855. Walther owned 
the 24-volume Walch edition, and his set 
is now the property of Mr. Arne Pettersen, 
Crestwood, N.Y. Later Walther seems to 
have had the Erlangen edition, the 102 
volumes of which were not quite com- 
pleted at his death. His writings contain 
citations from the Erlangen edition. 

Space does not permit mention of more 
than a few of the books in Walther’s list. 
He mentions the works on isagogics by 
Buddeus and Gerhard, the books on exeget- 
ics by Glassius, Leopold, Stock, and Pastor 
and six works on the Hebrew and Greek 


By F. R. WEBBER 


texts. In hermeneutics he mentions five 
titles, but J. C. K. von Hofmann is not 
among them. Both Walther and Pieper 
abhorred Von Hofmann’s neo-rationalism. 
Walther includes the magnificent Har- 
moniae Evangelicae (Magdeburg, 1764), 
begun by Chemnitz, continued by Leyser, 
and completed by Gerhard. This splendid 
work, almost unknown nowadays, should 
by all means be translated into English in 
its unabridged form. It is more useful to 
the sermon maker than 100 books of 
sermons. 

Walther believed that a good back- 
ground of dogmatics is essential in sermon 
preparation, but his titles in this field are 
disappointing. He lists Gerhard, Baier, 
and Hunnius, but omits Chemnitz, Calo- 
vius, Hutter, and a score of other great 
names. Many other titles follow: works on 
apologetics, polemics, ethics, moral philos- 
ophy, church history, patristics, history of 
doctrine, homiletics, liturgics, catechetics, 
pastoral theology, history of philosophy, 
concordances, dictionaries, and other 
works. In homiletics he mentions Rambach 
and Palmer. He declares that Luther’s 
Kirchen- und Haus-Postille is a must in the 
work of sermon preparation. He speaks 
highly of Heinrich Miiller’s expository 
work on the Gospels and Epistles, but 
warns against his allegorizing. He praises 
a German exposition of the liturgical Gos- 
pels, based upon the Chemnitz-Leyser- 
Gerhard harmony. 

Many volumes of sermons by the world’s 
greatest preachers existed in Walther’s 
day, but Luther is the only one whose 
printed sermons he includes in his list of 
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essential homiletical tools. To Walther the 
preparation of a good sermon did not in- 
volve a reading of the printed sermons of 
Herberger, Gerhard, Andreae, the Carp- 
zovs, Bengel or Mosheim, or of the noted 
French, Scottish, English, and Welsh pul- 
pit orators. To Walther the correct equip- 
ment for sermon making included a pen, 
an inkstand, and a row of books devoted 
to the Hebrew and Greek texts. Such refer- 
ence works never reveal themselves in 
Walther’s finished sermons. One may read 
his sermons for days without finding a 
Hebrew or Greek word or any evidence 
that the original language of the Bible was 
anything other than German. 


Although he never quotes them in any 
of his sermons, yet Walther must have 
worked with Johann Gerhard’s Loci the- 
ologici, as well as with Baier’s Compen- 
dium. Walther’s apt definitions recall 
Baier, even though he never borrows Baier’s 
wording. His skill in supporting doctrinal 
statements with convincing prooftexts is 
reminiscent of Gerhard and other 17th- 
century writers. 

As early as the year 1840, when he was 
but 29 years old, Walther had developed 
a distinctive style. His sermons began with 
a Trinitarian salutation, often 2 John 3. 
Then came a prayer, usually about twice 
as long as the Lord’s Prayer. Follow- 
ing this was an introduction, often two 
large printed pages long. Next was the 
reading of the entire Gospel for the day. 
Occasionally there was another paragraph 
or two of introduction or even a prayer. 
The theme and the main divisions fol- 
lowed. Sometimes his theme was short, 
but more often it was two or more printed 
lines in length. One theme is 25 words 
long. 
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Walther’s general rule was to use but 
two main divisions, although he often used 
three, and now and then four. In checking 
his Gnadenjahr, the sermons of which cover 
a period of 43 years, it is found that of the 
65 sermons, 48 have two main divisions, 
14 have three, and three have four divis- 
ions. In his Evangelien Postille, of the 69 
sermons, 45 have two divisions, 23 have 
three, and one has four divisions. Some- 
times his main divisions were lengthy, such 
as “Why the believing Christian should re- 
joice at the glad tidings of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’s resurrection.” Sometimes his main 
divisions are brief, as in his Cantate ser- 
mon: “1. Of Sin; 2. Of Righteousness; 
3. Of Judgment”; and his yet more terse 
Trinity XXIV sermon: “1. Sin; 2. Death.” 

Walther always drew his material from 
the Scriptures, and the great doctrine of 
justification by grace through faith ran like 
a golden thread through all his sermons. 
He paid no heed to pulpit fads. Abolition, 
the Civil War, and Reconstruction oc- 
cupied the minds of the neighboring sec- 
tarian clergymen, but all through these 
periods Walther never failed to preach 
Christ-centered, Redemption-centered, and 
text-centered sermons. He had definite 
opinions in regard to current issues, but 
he gave priority to the great teachings of 
Holy Scripture. He never set aside the 
Christian year in favor of national holidays 
or secular occasions, although, on one oc- 
casion at least, he delivered a typical 
spread-eagle Fourth of July address before 
his young people. This is included in his 
Festklange (St.Louis, 1892). Such things 
as a cornerstone laying, a church dedica- 
tion, an organ dedication, a new peal of 
bells, or a church anniversary always called 
for a special sermon, but on such occasions 
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there were always two or more services, 
and at one of these the Gospel or the 
Epistle supplied the theme. In 1843 he 
preached a special sermon upon the oc- 
casion of the conversion of a Roman 
Catholic priest. 

Walther always observed the Christian 
year. At just the time when the Lutherans 
in southeastern Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land were doing everything possible to dis- 
card all Lutheran customs and to conform 
in every way to the customs of the sec- 
tarians, Walther not only preached upon 
the usual Sunday Gospel and Epistle peric- 
opes, but his printed sermon collections 
disclose the fact that he observed Christmas 
matins, Christmas Day, Second Christmas 
Day, Purification, Easter Day, Second Eas- 
ter Day, Pentecost, the Annunciation, the 
Visitation, St. John the Baptist’s Day, Saint 
Michael’s Day, and, of course, Lent and 
Holy Week. (Evangelien Postille, Licht 
des Lebens, etc.) 


This devotion to the Christian year was 
not mere traditionalism. The late Timothy 
Stone used to say that the keeping of a 
festival for the sake of a festival is a farce. 
Walther valued the Christian year, its Sun- 
days, and its festival days solely because of 
the important truths that their appointed 
Gospels and Epistles emphasized. He 
preached joyous sermons on Transfigura- 
tion Sunday, not because it was Tranfigura- 
tion Sunday, but because the Gospel for 
the day tells of the Lord, whose glory was 
allowed to shine forth in great splendor, 
even in His days of humiliation. 

Walther’s devotion to the Scriptures and 
his eloquent declaration of their teachings 
bore fruit. It was somewhat of an achieve- 
ment to assume the pastorate of a small 
group of emigrants, worshiping in a bor- 
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rowed basement, and in less than two years 
to build and dedicate his first church build- 
ing, a structure of moderate size, in the 
prevailing Greek Revival style, and within 
seven or eight years see his membership 
grow to just short of 3,000, and this in a 
village of but 16,000 to 20,000 inhabitants. 
With his new church hopelessly outgrown, 
Walther established Immanuel, Holy Cross, 
and Zion as branch congregations. Trinity, 
the mother congregation, continued to 
grow, and the church building in Lombard 
Street was succeeded in 1865 by a fine 
Gothic church, cruciform in plan, with 
a tower and lofty spire, a peal of bells, 
a tower clock, and a fine organ with 34 
ranks of pipes. 

All this was accomplished by means of 
carefully prepared sermons, delivered with 
animation. Walther had far too many 
irons in the fire to permit even the neces- 
sary mission calls, nor had he time to issue 
publicity material. The seminary that he 
had helped establish in Altenburg in 1839 
had been moved to St. Louis in 1849. Wal- 
ther had the construction of the new sem- 
inary building to oversee and his classes to 
meet. He had established Der Lutheraner 
in 1844 and Lehre und Wehre in 1855. 
He wrote the leading articles for both pub- 
lications. The bound files bear witness to 
the fact that Walther was very thorough in 
all that he did. His essays in Lehre und 
Wehre give evidence of painstaking re- 
search. The pages devoted to church news 
prove that he was in close touch with Lu- 
therans of all synods and with Lutherans 
throughout Europe. He corresponded fre- 
quently with Lutheran leaders throughout 
America and Europe. He wrote many 
essays for synodical and conference meet- 
ings and for free conferences. He helped 
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establish a printery which grew into Con- 
cordia Publishing House. He wrote books 
and pamphlets, and even wrote hymns now 
and then, both the words and music. All 
this he did himself, writing everything in 
longhand in ink. How he found time to 
prepare and write in full such excellent 
sermons as one may find in his many large 
volumes remains unexplained. He must 
have worked day and night. After the year 
1849 he did not preach every Sunday at 
Trinity. Others helped him, yet on such 
occasions Walther often played the big 
organ in his own church or else in one of 
the three affiliated churches. 

With this multitude of duties, it is a 
surprising thing that Walther’s sermons 
have a uniformly high excellence. Each 
one is a work of fine craftsmanship. John 
Summerfield, whose dazzling career ended 
at the age of 27, left but fragments of 
sermons. George Whitefield, one of the 
greatest pulpit orators of all time, left 
hardly a complete sermon. John Kennedy 
of Dingwall, the famous Scottish preacher, 
was superb in the pulpit, but his printed 
sermons are poor affairs. Not so with 
Walther. He wrote every sermon in full 
and remained at his desk until the sermon 
was complete in every respect. Each one is 
a gem. 

Walther has been called rhetorical. This 
is not correct. When compared to other 
preachers of his day, Walther’s preaching 
was simple and direct. When the great 
Scottish Dr. Chalmers preached, his oratory 
rarely failed to bring his hearers to their 
feet — literally — during his impassioned 
peroration. People crowded even the attic 
of Free St. John’s, Edinburgh, to hear the 
silver-tongued Thomas Guthrie. Beecher 
knew every trick of the popular platform 


speaker, and he was a sensationalist. Tal- 
mage was a flowery trafficker in words, 
Seiss was a showman, who draped a silk 
handkerchief over one hand and then 
buried his face in it as he offered a silent 
pulpit prayer. Many such men existed in 
Walther’s day, and let no man say that 
Walther was flowery or rhetorical. When 
judged against the background of his gen- 
eration, he was humble of spirit and simple 
in his language. He knew that an honest 
exposition of God’s inspired Word, Law 
and Gospel, had power of itself, and 
needed no snappy epigrams, no quotations 
from Shakespeare or Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox, and no anecdotes or other forms of 
dotage to make it effective. He avoided 
catchy subjects. Walther lived in a day 
of great preaching, but he excelled all the 
sectarians in the matter of evangelical con- 
tent. In our own circles, only Dr. George 
Stoeckhardt could equal him (and some- 
times excel him), in this respect. 

While Walther almost always con- 
structed his sermons with the framework 
of Luther’s Explanation of the Second 
Article in mind, yet one finds exceptions 
to this rule. In a sermon on the Epistle for 
Trinity XI, he sets aside the account of our 
Lord’s appearances after His resurrection 
and uses the following theme and main 
divisions: “What Must a Christian Do in 
Order that He May Not Be Led Astray 
and Be Eternally Lost Because of the Good 
Appearance of Prevailing Errors? 1. He 
must, above all, hold fast to the funda- 
mental truths as he has learned them from 
the Gospel; 2. He must abide always by 
the correct teachings of the Scripture; 
3. He must let the testimony of approved 
teachers of the church strengthen his faith, 
4, He must, in deep humility, despair of 
his own trustworthiness and wisdom.” 
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Walther's sermons were not the 15- 
minute tepid essays that one hears so often 
nowadays. His sermon on the Trinity V 
Gospel (Gnadenjahr, pp. 358—367), when 
typed on 814”X11” paper, requires 18 
pages, double spaced, or about 4,360 words. 

The printed volumes of sermons by 
Walther include: Amerikanisch-Luther- 
ische Evangelien Postille (St. Louis, 1871), 
a large handsome volume containing ser- 
mons on the Christian year Gospels; 
Amerikanisch-Lutherische Epistel Postille 
(St. Louis, 1882), a companion volume to 
the Gospel sermons; Caswal-Predigten und 
-Reden (St. Louis, 1889), a large volume 
of 616 pages with sermons on texts not 
of the Christian year, edited by H. Sieck; 
Licht des Lebens (St. Louis, 1905), a large 
volume of 688 pages, with a series of ser- 
mons on the Christian year Gospels, but 
not those of the Evang. Postille, edited by 
C. J. O. Hanser; Gnadenjahr (St. Louis, 
1890), a book of 590 pages with yet an- 
other series of sermons on the church year 
Gospels, edited by C. L. Janzow; Festklinge 
(St. Louis, 1892), 473 pages with 58 ser- 
mons on the Gospels of the Christian year, 
edited by C. L. Janzow; Lutherische Brosa- 
men (St.Louis, 1876), 608 pages, con- 
taining 59 sermons that appeared originally 
in pamphlet form or in church papers, 
between 1847 and 1876, including 32 ser- 
mons preached before Synod, or at mission 
festivals, cornerstone layings, funerals, etc. 
There is also Predigtentwiirfe und nicht 
ganz ausgefiihrte Predigten und Casual- 
reden (St.Louis, 1891 and 1903). 

Although he probably did not use it in 
his sermon preparation, yet Walther is said 
to have owned a copy of the Complutensian 
Polyglot. This information comes from 
Prof. Carl F. Weidmann of Concordia Col- 
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legiate Institute, Bronxville, whose father, 
the late Rev. F. W. Weidmann, was pastor 
of Walther’s Trinity Church some 45 years 
ago. The Polyglot is said to have been pre- 
sented to Walther about 1880—85 by his 
former students. If this is correct, where 
is it today? 

Not many years ago there were many 
men who could remember Walther and 
who had heard him preach. They were 
all agreed that his sermons were of a very 
high order and that his delivery was sin- 
gularly impressive. He is described as an 
unusually slender man, with a prominent 
nose and fiery eyes. He spoke with author- 
ity in the pulpit and in his lecture room. 
In daily life he was noted for his unusual 
politeness to all, his friendly disposition, 
his ability to do many things extremely 
well, and his almost neurotic thoroughness. 
He often quoted the old 17th-century 
dogmaticians, and it was not unusual for 
him to sit up until almost daybreak, with 
a pigskin-bound volume as large as an old- 
fashioned family Bible before him, scan- 
ning the footnotes which are often more 
lengthy than the text itself. He would do 
this in order to verify the exact book, page, 
and line of some Latin citation he had come 
across. 


Of his many hundreds of students, the 
only surviving one, as far as my knowledge 
goes, is the Rev. Dr. Francis Uplegger, of 
San Carlos, Ariz. He is 93 years old. When 
asked to give his impressions of Walther as 
a preacher, here is what Dr. Uplegger said: 

“Dr. Walther conducted morning devo- 
tions in the theological seminary. Seine 
Stimme war die Stimme der festen und 
begliickenden Uberzeugung. He had a 
captivating style of preaching. In the seri- 
ousness of his presentation one felt the 
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warm evangelical voice of the heart of a 
witness to Christ, calling everyone to live 
as God's child in fellowship with the 
heavenly Father. 


“There was nothing sweetish about it. 
It was a strong, natural voice of experience 
that spoke out of the joyful conviction of 
the heart. He reproved and condemned 
sin with sympathetic regret that the most 
precious blessings of the Lord were not 
valued or did not find room in the hearts 
of many. 

“Hearing him would quickly raise con- 
fidence in him as a man who sincerely 
loved the Lord and his fellow man for the 
Lord’s sake.” 

The late Dr. J. H. C. Fritz calls Walther 
“not only an eminent theologian, but also 
a very forceful and successful preacher.” 
(CTM, VII [Oct. 1936}, 748) 

“His influence has been greater than 
that of any other American Lutheran 
clergyman of the 19th century,” declares 
the Rev. George H. Genzmer in the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, XIX 
(New York, 1936). 

“Walther is a model preacher in the 
Lutheran Church. How different the posi- 
tion of the Lutheran Church would be in 
Germany were many such sermons de- 
livered!” So writes Albert R. Brémel of 
Kiel. “He is as orthodox as Johann Ger- 
hard, but likewise as fervid as a Pietist, as 
correct in his style as a university or a 
court preacher, and yet as popular as Luther 
himself. If the Lutheran Church is to take 
her teachings once more to the people, 
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then she must become as faithful and cer- 
tain in her doctrine and as authoritative 
and as timely as is the case with Walther. 
Walther is a model preacher for the Lu- 
theran Church.” This, and more, may be 
found in Brémel’s two-volume work, 
Homiletische Characterbilder (Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1869, 1874), in which he begins 
with the ancient church fathers and ends 
with Walther. 

“Great was Walther as a preacher,” de- 
clares the Rev. Martin Giinther. “His ser- 
mons were fundamental, instructive, and 
at once popular and edifying. He makes 
no attempt to tickle the ears or to parade 
his eloquence, but spirited, persuasive, re- 
vealing, transporting is his manner of 
speech.” (Dr. C. F. W. Walther, Lebens- 
bild {St. Louis, 1890}, p. 177) 

When the Lutherans are called upon to 
answer for their sins of omission, at the 
head of the list will be their failure to 
translate in an entirely unabridged form 
the works of our great dogmaticians, from 
Martin Chemnitz to David Hollaz. Next 
on the list of our sins of omission will be 
our failure to translate the sermons and 
other writings of such noted evangelical 
leaders as Walther and Stoeckhardt. We 
wring our hands when we think of the 
shelves of homiletical rubbish that form 
the working libraries of the present gene- 
ration when we have gifted princes of the 
pulpit of our own. May the day be not far 
distant when their writings, theological 
and homiletical, are translated into the 
language of the land. 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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Walther’s Pastoral Theology 


An Appreciation 


I’ is unfortunate that the pen that is 
writing this article should be in my 
hand. It would be vastly more appropriate 
and of greatly increased value if this could 
have been written by one of the men who 
were in the classroom of Concordia Semi- 
nary when Walther taught Pastoraltheogie. 
I wish it could have been done by the 
man who held the position of pastor in 
Immanuel Lutheran Church in St. Charles, 
Mo., during the 22 years before I held the 
same position for 32 years, my very worthy 
predecessor, Dr. Julius A. Friedrich. He 
was a student under Walther and was grad- 
uated in the year that Walther died. Al- 
though Walther was unable to sign the 
diplomas of that year, young Friedrich, in 
his great love and admiration for his 
teacher, went to his home and begged him 
to append his signature to the diploma. 
The signature of Walther on his diploma 
was the last feeble effort that Walther 
made to write his name. 

It was a source of lifelong satisfaction 
to Friedrich, and he took great delight in 
telling of the episode. And I am sure that 
if Friedrich could be writing this article it 
would be replete with personal reminis- 
censes and revealing quotations. 

Still I have a reason for wishing to write 
the article. After graduating from the 
University of Leipzig in Germany and 
after four years of tutoring, young Pastor 
Walther was assigned to the Lutheran con- 
gregation at Braeunsdorf in Saxony in 
1837. Thereby he became the successor 
of Pastor Augustus Theophilus Niedner, 


By FREDERIC NIEDNER 


my great-grandfather, who had died there 
after serving the congregation for just as 
many years as I served the congregation at 
St. Charles. He was also a sponsor at the 
Baptism of little Carl Ferdinand Wilhelm 
Walther 150 years ago. 

The origin of Walther’s Pastorale is 
described in the preface to the book. It 
was really not written as a book at all, but 
was a compilation of essays that the author 
wrote and published in Lehre und Wehre 
from 1865 to 1871. In 1872 these articles 
were embodied in the volume with which 
we are concerning ourselves. 

For what purpose were the essays writ- 
ten, and what was the purpose of the book? 
It must be remembered that Walther was 
firmly determined that the Lutheran 
Church in the New World should not 
be a copy of the Lutheran Church that 
he and the other Saxon immigrants had 
left behind in Germany. He wanted the 
Lutheran Church in America to be gov- 
erned and administered according to God's 
holy Word. That was the reason for the 
essays on “Materials for Pastoral Theology” 
and for the publication of the book. For 
pastoral theology is the practical ability to 
perform correctly the functions of the holy 
ministry, such as the preaching of the 
Word, the administration of Holy Baptism, 
the celebration of Holy Communion, the 
practice of church discipline, the private 
care of souls (Privatseelsorge), and the 
management of a congregation. “It is not 
something contained in a book but is 
found in the soul of a Christian” said 
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Dr. F. Pieper in his lectures in 1908. 
Somewhere there had to be a source book 
where the American Lutheran pastor, liv- 
ing and working under altogether different 
conditions from those in Germany, could 
find guidance that was in consonance with 
the Holy Bible. The doctor has his materia 
medica, the chemist his pharmacopoeia, the 
lawyer his corpus iuris. The pastor needs 
a pastorale. 


Walther’s articles about the application 
of God’s Word to the problems and activ- 
ities of pastors and congregations were not 
written on the basis of imaginary situations 
and hypothetical questions, but were the 
result of deep and devout study of Scrip- 
ture and of actual experiences in the min- 
istry. He had had a brief pastorate in 
Saxony; in America he was the pastor of 
two congregations in Perry County for two 
years; and for nine years he was the pastor 
of the four congregations in St. Louis. 
Even after becoming a professor of theol- 
ogy at Concordia Seminary in 1850 he re- 
tained general supervision of these churches 
in St.Louis. During all this time he had 
to deal with many problems and give 
pastoral advice in many pressing situations. 
And out of this activity there grew the 
material which he embodied in his articles 
in Lehre und Webhre and which subse- 
quently made up his Pastorale. 

A factor that has maintained the co- 
herence of the ministry of the Missouri 
Synod and that has promoted their adher- 
ence to the doctrines confessed by the 
Lutheran Church and that has unified their 
practice has been the custom of attending 
“pastoral conferences,” where church lead- 
ers would read papers on doctrine and 
practical church work, where questions 
could be asked, advice solicited, and opin- 


ions exchanged. At such conferences Wal- 
ther would be ready to let his brethren in 
the ministry have the benefit of his theo- 
logical acumen. It was customary for the 
chairman of a conference to begin the 
session by asking, “Who has a question 
of casuistry?” The brethren would then 
submit the questions that were giving them 
concern and trouble in their churches. And 
it was a blessed conference that had men 
in it like Walther, whose Scripturally based 
dicta would often be accepted as the solu- 
tion without further discussion. It has also 
been the practice for years to submit in- 
tricate questions in casuistry to the faculty 
of Concordia Seminary for the purpose of 
securing an opinion as a guide for proper 
procedure, and some of our older pastors 
treasured such opinions written by Wal- 
ther. 

The author of the Pastorale exhibits 
characteristic modesty and concern in the 
preface to his book. He is somewhat apol- 
ogetic about applying the high-sounding 
title “Pastoral Theology” to his book, since 
it was only a collection of essays. But 
now that the building stones are assembled 
into a permanent structure, he thinks that 
the edifice must have a name. He explains 
the phrase “American Lutheran” by indi- 
cating that from the great mass of material 
available to him he had culled only such 
portions as were applicable to the church 
in this country and valuable for a pastor 
in America. And he says that he has re- 
sisted the temptation to amplify and ex- 
pand the material of the essays when they 
were made into the book, so that his 
fellow pastors, hard-pressed for financial 
resources as by his own experience he 
knew them to be, would not be deterred 
or prohibited from purchasing the book 
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which they so sorely needed in their work 
in the church. And finally the sainted 
author sent out his book with the pious 
wish “that the Lord of the church might 
lay His blessing upon this insignificant 
contribution toward the proper adminis- 
tration of the holy ministry. The author 
hopes for such a blessing especially because 
he has not merely produced his own mate- 
rial but also collated material that is found 
in writings of experienced men of God, 
material difficult to find and often un- 
obtainable.” (Preface to the fifth edition 
of his Pastoraltheologie, 1906) 


It is true, of course, that Walther drew 
considerably upon church conditions in 
Germany in describing problems and pro- 
cedures. He quotes voluminously from 
a vast array of German theologians, homi- 
leticians, and biographers and adduces 
many regulations and decisions made by 
the governmental consistories and officials 
whose responsibility and duty it was, under 
the church-state system in vogue, to render 
binding decisions on matters of dispute 
among church members, on matters of 
church discipline in the congregations, and 
on matters of proper procedure by the 
clergy. Yet he does not just import these 
ecclesiastical laws and regulations and 
make them the rule of the Lutheran Church 
in America. Quite carefully he lifts out 
of the sometimes verbose and complicated 
opinions the salient points that would 
apply to conditions in a church carrying 
On its activities without the regulations or 
molestation of any governmental bureau. 
Above all, Walther’s undeviating adherence 
to the Bible as his rule and norm of faith 
and life and his unyielding stand on the 
confessions of the Lutheran Church caused 
him to quote Scripture again and again as 
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the basis and reason for the directions and 
opinions that he gives in his Pastorale. 


It is not saying too much to aver that 
this book, next to the Bible itself and the 
confessional writings of the Lutheran 
Church, has exerted more influence upon 
the formation of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod and upon the life and work 
of Lutheran pastors in America than any 
other similar treatise. In fact, it may be 
said that the coinage of Lutheran pastors 
in the mints of our seminaries during 
many years bears the image and super- 
scription of Walther’s Pastorale; that the 
concept of these pastors of their vocation 
as ministers was influenced greatly, and 
that their method of work in their churches 
was guided largely, by the directions given 
them in the book by American Lutheran- 
ism’s great teacher. 


Look where you will in the thick volume 
of 429 pages (if you are able to read and 
relish the fine and involved sentences in 
Walther’s German), and you will find 
answers to the many questions that the 
practice of religion and the management 
of the church bring up. There are times 
when we may even suspect Walther of 
peering into the future. With eyes and 
understanding for the problems of the 
19th century he seems to provide principles 
for the solution of problems for the immi- 
nence of which the church would wait till 
the 20th century. 


There is the sweeping assertion, defi- 
nitely based upon Holy Scripture, that the 
functions of the holy ministry may be 
entrusted by the church only to such men 
as have been made adequate for their tasks 
of preaching and administering the sacra- 
ments by their knowledge of Scripture, 
and as have been properly called into their 
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office, and as are certain that they have 
a divine call to preach. The Biblical con- 
cept that the call to the ministry emanates 
from God and that the minister is an 
appointee of God for the church leads 
him to assert that there can be no such 
thing as a call with a set termination. 
One cannot break God’s contract. In our 
day, when the ramified and ever-changing 
activities in the church have made a re- 
vised study of the doctrine of the call 
mandatory, and when we have often re- 
luctantly come to the conclusion that one 
cannot equate the circumstances under 
which the church labored in apostolic times 
with the conditions under which the church 
is working today, one finds that Walther’s 
Pastorale lays down basic principles that 
for all time, then and now, will decide 
many of the pressing problems with which 
congregations, boards of control, and Dis- 
trict and synodical officials have to wrestle. 


The Pastorale devotes many of its pages 
to the subject of preaching, without be- 
coming a manual on homiletics. The in- 
teresting point is made that the pastor, 
newly entering the field of work to which 
he has been called, will carefully consider 
the contents of his inaugural sermon as 
a statement to his flock of what they may 
expect of him. The pastor is advised to 
choose the pericope of the Sunday as the 
text for this sermon and to teach the 
lessons of the text, slanting the exposition 
toward the purpose for which he is preach- 
ing the sermon. Such a procedure is worth 
emulation at many other occasions too; 
the preacher will be laying a foundation 
of doctrine from which he can then go 
over to the practical matter that lies be- 
for him. 


Rightly the Pastorale devotes many 


pages to the two sacraments, to their 
significance, and especially to the methods 
and procedures connected with their ad- 
ministration by the pastor. The author 
points out what are the fundamental and 
necessary acts in administering the sacra- 
ments, setting aside some questions as 
trivial and unneeded complications. 


The dissertations concerning marriage 
occupy 60 pages, giving evidence that the 
problems of courtship, engagement, mar- 
riage, faithfulness, separation and divorce, 
with which the church must concern itself 
in very great measure in our day, are not 
a novelty for our century. The pastor is 
enjoined to pronounce his benediction only 
upon such couples as he finds to be with- 
out any hindrance to their marriage, either 
of a civic or a religious nature, and then 
to watch over the union that he has blessed 
so that it is not dissolved in a way dis- 
pleasing to God. 

In a day when, as we might surmise, 
the “youth problem” of the church was 
not one of great concern because our 
churches were largely rural, because the 
family bond was knit very closely, because 
the opportunities for youthful extravagance 
in behavior were not so many, and because 
the money for enjoying many worldly 
pleasures was often lacking, the Pastorale 
still has a great deal to say about the 
pastor’s concern for the confirmed youth 
of the church. Indeed the very treatment 
of the church’s custom of confirmation, 
occupying but three pages of the Pastorale, 
points to the patent fact that what goes 
on before confirmation and what is done 
after confirmation, is of greater moment 
than what goes on at the day of con- 
firmation. Rightly Walther insists on ade- 
quate preparation for church membership 
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WALTHER’S PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


through instruction by means of Luther's 
Catechism, and rightly he insists on con- 
tinued attention on the part of the pastor 
to the young people of the church —as if 
he had foreseen the problems for whose 
solution the youth organization was later 
founded that bears his revered name. The 
Walther League forms a great part of our 
concern today, as we gear our church work, 
our educational institutions, our congrega- 
tional activities, toward saving the youth 
for the church. “He who has the young 
people has the future’”—that Walther 
knew in 1861 and said it. 

Very carefully Walther distinguishes be- 
tween essentials and nonessentials in the 
activity of the church. Basing his assertions 
on the episode in the Bible when the ques- 
tion arose as to whether it was permissible 
for Christians to purchase and eat meat 
that had been sacrificed to idols and was 
subsequently offered for sale in the shops, 
he differentiated carefully between what is 
sin per se and what may become sin per 
accidens. Some things are sin because they 
are clearly forbidden by God’s Law; some 
things not clearly forbidden by God's Law 
can become sin through improper use. 

And so one may read on and on in this 
fruitful volume of directions for a blessed 
ministry, as the writer did 50 years ago 
in the classrooms of Concordia Seminary, 
filling the interleaved blank pages of the 
book with the gems of thought that were 
dictated by Dr. Francis Pieper or that fell 
casually from his lips as he lectured to his 
students out of the treasure store of Wal- 
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ther’s Pastorale. There existed a suspicion 
that Pieper’s somewhat brief tenure as 
a parish pastor might not have been as 
productive of practical experiences in the 
ministry as his lectures portrayed; yet the 
depth of understanding of human nature 
and the sagacious counsel that was offered 
to the budding pastor in those lectures was 
evidence of his great insights into the true 
nature and work of the church and his 
clear understanding of the principles of 
theology that were the heritage derived 
from his, and our, great teacher. He 
scooped deeply into the stream of Wal- 
ther’s theology and brought forth nuggets 
of gold and fashioned them into gems for 
the spiritual embellishment of the pastors 
of the Lutheran Church. 

It is not likely that there are many pas- 
tors today who make use of the book 
which nearly 100 years ago proved a gold 
mine of information and guidance for the 
pastors and congregations of the Lutheran 
Church, but it is safe to say that later 
writer of treatises and books on pastoral 
theology have leaned heavily upon the book 
that Walther wrote. Thus the influence of 
this 100-year-old book, though not directly 
felt today as it was in decades past, may 
still be discerned in published writings and 
in classrooms in Lutheran theological semi- 
naries. For this we are grateful, and we 
give thanks to God for His gift of Dr. Carl 
Ferdinand Wilhelm Walther and for the 
books and writings he left us, still known 
and valued by the church in our day. 


St. Charles, Mo. 











Walther and Church Polity 


yy.” the Saxon immigrants of 1839 
elected their spiritual leader, Mar- 
tin Stephan, their bishop, they adopted the 
episcopal form of polity. They pledged 
full obedience to him in a document which 
reads in part as follows: 


Therefore, also we and the three candidates 
subscribing with us, herewith promise sol- 
emnly and before God that we will at all 
times and with unqualified confidence fol- 
low your paternal leadership, for which 
we plead, as well as comply with childlike, 
willing obedience with your episcopal or- 
dinances in all things.1 


A series of unfortunate circumstances 
resulted in charges against the newly cre- 
ated bishop and in his expulsion from the 
colony. Extreme chaos prevailed. Con- 
sciences were shaken and soul-searching 
questions were raised, such as “Are we the 
church? Could there be a church without 
a bishop?” Compelling voices urged that 
all return to their former homes in Ger- 


1 Cf. Walter Forster, Zion on the Mississippi 
(St. Louis: CPH, 1953), p. 300. The passengers 
on the Olbers had already on Jan. 14, 1839, 
given such pledges as: “In consequence of all 
this, therefore, we approach you with the rev- 
erent, urgent plea: Accept, Reverend Father, 
also for the future the office of bishop among 
us, bestowed upon you by God, and grant that 
we may now already express with this name 
our unqualified confidence in your fatherly love 
and pastoral faithfulness toward us, and the 
assurance of our sincere, complete and childlike 
obedience toward you.” (Ibid., p. 289.) This 
document does not contain Walther’s signature 
since it was signed on the Olbers and Walther 
was a passenger on the Johann Georg. How- 
ever, Walther did sign the so-called ‘“Confir- 
mation of Stephan’s Investiture,’ from which 
our first quotation is taken. 


By AUGUST R. SUELFLOW 


many and seek forgiveness. Because of 
their close association with the bishop, the 
clergy were somewhat discredited. How- 
ever, relief from these miserable conditions 
of confusion and self-accusation came when 
Walther met the lawyer F. W. Marbach in 
an open debate in April 1841 in Alten. 
burg. Some of the basic principles enun- 
ciated by Walther are as follows: 


The true Church, in the most perfect 
sense, is the totality {Gesamtheit} of all 
true believers, who from the beginning to 
the end of the world, from among all 
peoples and tongues, have been called and 
sanctified by the Spirit through the Word. 
And since God alone knows these true 
believers (2 Tim.2:19), the Church is 
also called invisible. No one belongs to 
this true Church who is not spiritually 
united with Christ, for it is the spiritual 
body of Jesus Christ. 

The name of the true Church also be- 
longs to all those visible societies in whose 
midst the Word of God is purely taught 
and the holy Sacraments are administered 
according to the institution of Christ. 
True, in this Church there are also godless 
men, hypocrites, and heretics, but they are 
not true members of the church, nor do 
they constitute the Church. 

The name Church, and in a certain sense 
the name real Church, also belongs to such 
visible societies as are united in the con- 
fession of a falsified faith and therefore 
are guilty of a partial falling away from 
the truth, provided they retain in its pur- 
ity so much of the Word of God and the 
holy Sacraments as is necessary that chil- 
dren of God may thereby be born. When 
such societies are called true Churches, the 
intention is not to state that they are 
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WALTHER AND CHURCH POLITY 633 


faithful, but merely that they are real 
Churches as opposed to secular organiza- 
tions {Gemeinschaften}.... 

Even heterodox societies have church 
power; even among them, the treasures of 
the Church may be validly dispensed, the 
ministry established, the Sacraments val- 
idly administered, and the keys to the 
kingdom of heaven exercised. 

Even heterodox societies are not to be 
dissolved, but reformed. 

The orthodox Church is to be judged 
principally by the common, orthodox, and 
public confession to which the members 
acknowledge themselves to have been 
pledged and which they profess.* 


2 Lutheran Cyclopedia (St. Louis: CPH, 
1954), p.21. The theses which Walther pre- 
pared in answer to an American contemporary, 
J. A. A. Grabau of the Buffalo Synod, are 
strikingly similar. We quote a few for the sake 
of comparison: 

1. The Church, in the proper sense of the 
term, is the communion of saints, that is, 
the sum total of all those who have been 
called by the Holy Spirit through the 
Gospel from out of the lost and con- 
demned human race, who truly believe 
in Christ, and who have been sanctified 
by His faith and incorporated into Christ. 

2. To the Church in the proper sense of the 
term belongs no godless person, no hypo- 
crite, no one who has not been regen- 
erated, no heretic. 


. The Church, in the proper sense of the 

term, is invisible. 

4. This true Church of believers and saints 
it is to which Christ has given the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven. Therefore this 
Church is the real and sole holder and 
bearer of the spiritual, divine, and heav- 
enly blessings, rights, powers, offices, etc., 
which Christ has gained and which are 
available in His Church. 

5. Although the true Church, in the proper 

sense of the term, is invisible as to its 

essence, yet its presence is perceivable, its 
marks being the pure preaching of the 

Word of God and the administration of 

the holy Sacraments in accordance with 

their institution by Christ. 


[Sy 


This presentation by Walther clarified 
the issue. His opponent returned to Ger- 
many, perhaps still unconvinced. However, 
the colonies were saved, and order was re- 
stored. 

Walther also expressed his convictions 
regarding church polity in the negotiations 
which led to the organization of the Mis- 
souri Synod. In a letter to Pastor J. A. 
Ernst, a Loehe emissary and member of the 
Ohio Synod, Walther wrote on Aug. 21, 
1845: 

My wishes concerning the matters at hand 

{basic principles of organizing a Synod] 

are chiefly these: 

1. That the synod, in addition to the 





6. In an improper sense the term “Church,” 
according to Holy Scripture, is applied 
also to the visible sum total of all who 
have been called, that is, to all who pro- 
fess allegiance to the Word of God that 
is preached and make use of the holy 
Sacraments. This Church (the universal 
{catholic} Church) is made up of good 
and evil persons. Particular divisions of 
it, namely, the congregations found here 
and there, in which the Word of God is 
preached and the holy Sacraments are 
administered, are called churches (par- 
ticular churches), for the reason, namely, 
that in these visible groups the invisible, 
true Church of the believers, saints, and 
children of God is concealed, and because 
no elect persons are to be looked for out- 
side of the group of those who have been 
called. 


7. Even as the visible communions in which 
the Word and the Sacraments still exist 
in their essence bear, according to God’s 
Word, the name of CHURCHES because 
of the true invisible Church of the true 
believers contained in them, so likewise 
they, because of the true, invisible Church 
concealed in them, though there be but 
two or three, possess the POWER which 
Christ has given to His entire Church. 
{Quoted from Walther and the Church, 
edited by Wm. Dallmann, W. H. T. Dau, 
and Th. Engelder (St. Louis: CPH, 1938), 
pp. 56—64]. 
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Word of God, pledge itself to all the 
Symbols of our church, and where pos- 
sible, include also the Saxon Visi- 
tation Articles. However, I shall not 
insist upon the acceptance and binding 
nature of the latter.? 


2. I wish that all syncretistic elements of 
synodical members be effectively pro- 
hibited and banned by a special para- 
graph in the Constitution. 


3. That the chief function of the Synod 
should be the maintenance and further- 
ance and the guarding of the unity and 
the purity of Lutheran doctrine. 


4, That the Synod should not be so con- 
structed or constituted as to serve as 
an empowered legislative body, but 
rather as an advisory body to which 
a congregation in need of advice may 
come and take refuge. The Synod 
ought to steer clear especially of usurp- 
ing the congregation’s prerogative of 
calling {a pastor]. 

5. I wish that the lay delegates who are 
members of Synod, receive a seat and 
vote in the Convention precisely as the 
clergymen. However, the chairman 
should be elected from among the 
clergy. (Cf. Acts 15:23) 


6. Finally, I think that the right of ap- 
peal to the decision of Synod ought 
never be denied any congregation.’ 


Some differences of opinion on church 


3 It is interesting to note that Walther was 
successful in having his parish, Trinity, St. Louis, 
Mo., subscribe to these articles of 1592. Largely 
the product of Aegidius Hunnius (1516—1603), 
they were designed to overcome the Reformed 
influences in Saxony. The articles may be found 
in Concordia Triglotta (St. Louis: CPH, 1921), 
pp. 1150 ff. The Missouri Synod did not in- 
clude them in its confessional paragraph, and 
Trinity deleted them from its Constitution with 
the major revisions of 1888. 

4 L. Fuerbringer, Walthers Briefe (St. Louis: 
CPH, 1915), I, 16. 


polity were apparent between Walther 
and W. Sihler, another Loehe emissary and 
former member of the Ohio Synod. In 
a series of articles printed in Die Luthe- 
rische Kirchenzeitung Sihler favored the 
organization of a “Synod” with permanent 
delegates, similar to the United States 
Senate.° All clergymen and the laymen 
elected by their congregations would con- 
stitute the Synod. It would be empowered 
to regulate, direct, and administer all mat- 
ters of doctrine, life, worship, and disci- 
pline in the church. In discussing the 
matter by letter with Sihler, Walther ob- 
served: 
I must confess that I have a kind of horror 
of a real representative Constitution. I do 
not find it in Holy Scripture. Now, it is 
true that we Christians may exercise our 
liberty as regards our constitution, but 
I cannot rid myself of this opinion: The 
more freedom a church government in 
a free State like ours affords, the more 
efficient it will be, provided that the Word 
is preached in all its power in the con- 
gregations. On the other hand, everything 
coercive that does not flow immediately 
from the Word easily causes opposition 
by refusal to comply and lays the foun- 
dation for frequent separations. Hitherto 
I have not viewed a synodical organization 
as a concentration of ecclesiastical power. 
I thought that it was only to exhibit the 
ecclesiastical union of the separate con- 
gregations, unite its resources and forces 
in a war upon the oncoming ruin in doc- 
trine and life, and for carrying on opera- 
tions for the common welfare of the 
Church, for preserving and advancing 
unity in faith and love, for aiming by 


5 Die Lutherische Kirchenzeitung, VII (Nov. 
27, 1845), 153 ff.; (Dec. 18, 1845), 161 f.; Der 
Lutheraner, I1 (Dec. 13, 1845), 29; (Dec. 27, 
1845), 33, 34; (March 7, 1846), 55, 56. 
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way of commendation for the greatest 
uniformity possible in liturgy, for making 
a well-ordered disposition of the ministry 
possible, for setting up a court of arbi- 
tration for preachers and congregations to 
which recourse might be had, or not, etc. 
I was of the opinion that all matters per- 
taining to the internal administration of 
individual congregations should not be 
subject to the disposing and judicial power 
of the Synod.® 


The differences between Sihler and Wal- 
ther were reconciled when the constitution 
of the Synod was ratified in 1847. In fact, 
later in life Sihler observed: 

He {Walther} manifested his unusual or- 
ganizational talent of which I had sig- 
nificantly little. In particular I was deeply 
impressed with how he emphasized at each 
point the Scripturally pure Lutheran doc- 
trine of the essence of the church, of the 
public office of the ministry, and of the 
ecclesiastical power and order.? 


In a meeting at St.Louis in May 1846 
a draft for a synodical constitution was 
drawn up essentially in the form in which 
it was adopted in 1847, when The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod was organized. 
The reasons listed for forming a synodical 
organization are significant in view of the 
polity which was established. These rea- 
sons included: 

1. The example of the apostolic church. 
(Acts 15:1-31) 

2. The preservation and furthering of 
the unity of pure confession (Eph. 
4:3-6; 1 Cor. 1:10) and provision for 
a common defense against separatism 
and sectarianism. (Rom. 16:17) 


6 Quoted from THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, 
II (May 1922), 129. 

7 W. Sihler, Lebenslauf (St.Louis: CPH, 
1880), II, 53. 
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3. The protection and preservation of 
the rights and duties of pastors and 
congregations. 

4, The establishment of the largest pos- 
sible uniformity in church govern- 
ment. 


5. The will of the Lord that the diversity 
of gifts be used for the common good. 
(1 Cor. 12:4-31) 

6. The unified spread of the kingdom of 
God and the enabling of the promo- 
tion of special church projects. (Sem- 
inary, agenda, hymnal, Book of Con- 
cord, schoolbooks, Bible distribution, 
mission projects within and outside 
the church.) 


The functions of the Synod, as envisioned 
and defined, again are significant in re- 
vealing the emerging polity. Among the 
activities in which the Synod was to en- 
gage the following are enumerated: 

1. To stand guard over the purity and 
unity of doctrine within the synodical 
circle and to oppose false doctrine. 

2. To supervise the performance of the 
official duties of the pastors and 
teachers of Synod. 


. To protect and extend the church. 


dh Lo 


. To publish and distribute a church 

periodical. 

5. To conscientiously examine candi- 
dates for the ministry and teaching 
profession. 

6. To provide for ecclesiastical ordina- 
tion and induction into office. 

7. To prepare future pastors and teach- 
ers for service in the church. 

8. To provide for congregations without 
pastors if the former apply to Synod. 

9. To give theological opinions, also to 
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settle disputes between single persons 
or between parties in the congrega- 
tions. The latter is to take place only 
in cases where all persons involved 
have applied to Synod for arbitra- 
tion. 


10. To strive for the greatest possible 
uniformity in ceremonies. 


11. To have concern for the faithful exe- 
cution of all the duties of the min- 
istry, especially of the truly evangel- 
ical cure of souls in all its branches; 
in this respect also to help advance 
sound catechumen instruction above 
all, and especially with reference to 
the false doctrines of the prominent 
sects; also to institute and maintain 
catechisations every Sunday for the 
confirmed youth. 

12. To support indigent congregations 
that are members of Synod, that they 
may obtain the regular service of 
a pastor. 

13. To gather church statistics within 
Synod and also to start a chronicle 
of American Lutheranism. 


14. To establish connections with the 
Lutheran Church in foreign countries, 
especially Germany.® 


One congregation in particular —and it 
need not be amazing to learn that this was 
Walther’s own parish in St. Louis — ob- 
jected to the constitution in its original 
form. Undoubtedly members of this parish 
were suspicious of any form of ecclesias- 
tical authority which many of them had 
come to know by sad experience. In ad- 


8 Der Lutheraner, Ill (Sept. 5, 1846), 2—4. 
An English translation appeared in the Con- 
cordia Historical Institute Quarterly, XVI (April 
1943), 1—18. 


dition —and Walther had also expressed 
this — there was a fear of eventual clergy 
domination. The proposed constitution did 
not include a paragraph properly delineat- 
ing the authority of the synod and its 
relationship to the member congregations, 
Therefore Trinity, St. Louis, presented the 
following amendment to the constitution 
which was designed to safeguard the rights 
and privileges of member congregations: 
Synod is only an advisory body in regard 
to the self-government {Selbstregierung} 
of the individual congregations. Accord- 
ingly, no resolution of the former, if it 
imposes {auferlegt} something upon the 
individual congregations as a synodical 
resolution, is of binding force for the 
latter. Such a synodical resolution can 
have binding force only when the indi- 
vidual congregation has voluntarily {frei- 
willig} accepted it and itself has ratified it 
(bestaetigt} by a formal resolution of the 
congregation. Should a congregation find 
a synodical resolution not in accordance 
with the Word of God, or inexpedient 
{ungeeignet} for its local situation, it has 
the privilege {Recht} not to take the reso- 
lution into consideration and reject it. 


This paragraph was adopted at the 1847 
convention, but it did not automatically 
become a part of the synodical Constitu- 
tion till 1853. At that time the Constitu- 
tion required the unanimous vote of all 
member congregations for the adoption of 
an amendment. For some unknown reason, 
perhaps lack of interest or neglect, this 
paragraph failed to be ratified unanimously. 
No time limits for such congregational 
approval had been set. Consequently the 
conventions of 1848 and 1849 (the Synod 
met annually at that time) do not reflect 


a report of the votes of the member con- 


9 Missouri Synod Proceedings, 1847, p. 6. 
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gregations. It was not until 1850 that the 
President announced that this amendment, 
among others, had failed to be ratified. 
Either the congregations did not unani- 
mously favor the adoption and inclusion 
of the amendment, or one or more con- 
gregations failed to register their votes. 
Trinity, however, did not withdraw its 
membership after the failure and its pastor 
continued to serve the Synod as its Pres- 
ident. 

A second attempt to include the para- 
graph was made a few years later when 
a committee was appointed to draft an 
entirely new constitution providing ade- 
quately for geographical Districts within 
the Synod. The revised constitution was 
adopted by the convention in 1853. Con- 
gregational referendum and approval fol- 
lowed. The announcement was made the 
following year that the revised constitution 
was now in effect. The paragraph recom- 
mended for adoption by Trinity, St. Louis, 
was incorporated into the new constitution 
as Art. IV, par.9. In 1917 it was slightly 
revised and today appears as Article VII 
in the constitution. 

Precisely what did Trinity, St. Louis, and 
the Synod have in mind when they incor- 
porated this definition of polity into the 
constitution? To some it appears to ad- 
vocate an extreme “congregationalism.” In 
fact, critics of the synodical organization 
and its constitution predicted the early 
demise and self-destruction of the Synod 
as a result of it. It was considered Poebel- 
herrschaft (mob rule) and impossible of 
self-perpetuation. But what did the framers 
specifically intend to say? Perhaps Wal- 
ther, who undoubtedly helped in the for- 
mulation of the article may be called upon 
to give the answer. In his presidential ad- 
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dress to the 1848 convention he empha- 
sized: 


Perhaps all of us, the one more, the 
other less, are filled with concern by the 
thought that our deliberations might easily 
be unproductive; I mean the thought that, 
according to the constitution under which 
our synodical union exists, we have merely 
the power to advise one another, that we 
have only the power of the Word, and of 
convincing. According to our constitution, 
we have no right to formulate decrees, to 
pass laws and regulations, and to make 
a judicial decision, to which our congre- 
gations would have to submit uncondi- 
tionally in any matter involving the im- 
posing of something upon them. Our 
constitution by no means makes us a con- 
sistory, by no means a supreme court of 
our congregations. It rather grants them 
the most perfect liberty in everything, ex- 
cepting nothing but the Word of God, 
faith, and charity. According to our con- 
stitution we are not above our congrega- 
tions, but in them and at their side. Have 
we not thereby been deprived almost en- 
tirely of the possibility of exercising an 
energetic, salutary influence upon our con- 
gtegations? Have we not perhaps, by 
adopting a constitution as ours is, made 
ourselves a mere shadow of a synod? The 
relationship into which we have entered 
being what it is, shall we not exhaust our- 
selves with labors which may easily be 
lost entirely, since nobody is forced to 
submit to our resolutions? .. . 

Accordingly there can be no doubt, ven- 
erable brethren in office and respected del- 
egates, that we are not renouncing any 
right belonging to us if we as servants of 
the church and as members of an eccle- 
siastical synod claim no other power than 
the power of the Word; for in the church, 
where Christ alone rules, there dare and 
can be no other power to which all must 
submit. To be sure, there are matters 
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which the Word of God does not regulate, 
but which must be arranged in the church; 
but all such matters are not to be arranged 
by any power above the congregation, but 
the congregation, that is, pastors and 
hearers, arranges them, free of every com- 
pulsion, as it is necessary and appears 
salutary... . 

Can we, therefore, my brethren, be de- 
pressed because we in our American pas- 
torates are endowed with no other power 
than the power of the Word and especially 
because no other power has been granted 
to this assembly? Most assuredly not. This 
very fact must arouse us to perform the 
duties of our office and to carry on our 
present labors with great joy; for in this 
manner the church also among us pre- 
serves its true character, its character of 
a kingdom of heaven; in this matter Christ 
remains among us as what He is, the only 
Lord, the only Head, the only Master; and 
our office and labor preserves the true 
apostolic form. How could we lust for 
a power which Christ has denied us, which 
no apostle has claimed, and which would 
deprive our congregations of the character 
of a true church and of the true apostolic 
form? 10 


In determining what the “Fathers” meant 
when they said that Synod “is an advisory 
body” it is also profitable to examine the 
convention Proceedings. If it was Wal- 
ther’s and the Synod’s intention that no 
resolution was binding upon the parishes 
unless the parish itself formally adopted it, 
one would expect to find reports from the 
parishes to this effect. No mention is made 
of such action at any convention. In fact, 
it is doubtful whether congregations took 
time to vote on the convention resolutions 


10 Missouri Synod Proceedings, 1848, pp. 
5—10. A translation appeared in CHIOQ, 
XXXIII (April 1960), 12—20. 
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except on rare occasions, although they 
were thoroughly discussed in the voters’ 
assemblies. 


Self-government therefore did not in- 
clude the right of the individual congre- 
gation to ignore a resolution adopted by 
a convention. Such an interpretation would 
nullify the very purpose in organizing 
a synod, namely, to do jointly what indi- 
vidual congregations could not do ade. 
quately. 

Discussions at conventions centered oc- 
casionally in the question whether a reso- 
lution might be “imposing” something on 
the parishes. A resolution was not to be 
so regarded as long as it did not attempt 
to regulate and prescribe internal affairs 
of the congregations, such as calling a 
pastor or teacher, establishing the time of 
services, local construction projects, etc. 
When, in 1860, the Synod resolved to 
amalgamate the Fort Wayne and St. Louis 
Seminaries, a delegate asked whether this 
action could be taken without ratification 
by all congregations according to the ad- 
visory paragraph. The convention answered 





11 See the original English text of the pres- 
ent Article VII in the Lutheran Witness, 
XXXVI (Oct. 2, 1917), 312. The terminology 
employed assumed the “contract theory” of 
government, namely, that the congregations, 
through their subscription to the synodical 
constitution, have pledged mutual help and as- 
sistance. The choice whether or not to do it 
is no longer left to the parish, only the how. 
However, when matters pertaining to “self- 
government” or “internal affairs” are involved, 
then the Synod only advises. The specific duties 
ascribed to the congregations by Walther (known 
as internal matters) are defined in his The 
Proper Form of an Evangelical Lutheran Con- 
gregation Independent of the State, especially 
paragraphs 6—66. Walther and the Church, 
pp. 91—115. 

12 Missouri Synod Proceedings, 1852, pp. 
26, 27. 
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that it certainly had the authority to pass 
this resolution, since the resolution had no 
bearing whatsoever on the autonomy of 
the local congregations (did not involve 
internal congregational matters). To sat- 
isfy the questioner, however, the congre- 
gations were urged to register their re- 
actions to the Vice-President of the Synod 
by mail.1* The subsequent convention did 
not bother to report this vote. The action 
taken was therefore regarded as consistent 
with the basic assumption that the con- 
gregations had a voice in formulating 
policy through their membership in Synod 
and consequent participation in conven- 
tions. 

The relation of synodical officers to the 
congregations was defined as purely ad- 
visory. This principle applied both in 
cases of disputes and in the calling of 
pastors and teachers. However, when her- 
esy or an immoral life of a pastor or 
teacher became apparent, the synodical 
President was given the power to suspend 
him temporarily from membership.'* 

The congregation also exercised exclu- 
sive jurisdiction in matters pertaining to 
the Office of the Keys. Synod could be 
called on only to counsel and advise. 
However, the convention of 1867 encour- 
aged the congregations to consult the Dis- 
trict presidents more frequently in’ cases 
involving excommunication. In fact, the 
presidents were directed to inquire about 
such cases in their visitations.’ 

Was the Synod also advisory with ref- 
erence to doctrinal and confessional issues, 
according to Walther’s principles? A se- 
vere test case came in 1881 during the 


13 Missouri Synod Proceedings, 1860, p. 62. 
14 Missouri Synod Proceedings, 1850, p. 15. 
15 Missouri Synod Proceedings, 1867, p. 89. 
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throes of the predestinarian controversy. 
Although Walther was no longer President 
he was present when the following prac- 
tical application was made. After the 
“Thirteen Theses” }® had been adopted, the 
question was asked what the proper pro- 
cedure would be in relation to those who 
refused to give assent to them. The con- 
vention’s answer was simple: 


As long as they do not repent . . . there 
can be no talk of further co-operation and 
walking together. . . . The Districts, re- 
spectively their presidents, now must take 
the matter in hand and must deal further 
with such proponents. . . . Whoever op- 
poses the doctrine which we teach accord- 
ing to Scripture and the Confessions and 
declares such a doctrine heretical, must be 
taken into church discipline. If he does 
not listen to private admonition, but much 
more stubbornly adheres to his mistaken 
notion, then eventually, after unfruitful 
admonition by the District President, fur- 
ther church discipline must be practiced 
and must, step by step, proceed eventually 
to suspend or exclude such a one as a 
manifest and stubborn false teacher and 
to expel him from synodical fellowship.17 


The congregation’s role in adopting such 
a doctrinal statement was further expressed 
as the Secretary recorded the consensus of 
the convention: 


We are assembled here by authority of all 
our congregations. Every one of our con- 
gregations is decidedly represented here, 
and this includes also each one’s confes- 
sional position. No one has the right to 
insist on the contrary unless he can pre- 
sent uncontroverted facts in his favor. No 
individual members of the Synod for their 


16 For the text see Lutheran Cyclopedia, pp. 
1057, 1058. 

17 Missouri Synod Proceedings, 1881, pp. 
42, 43. 
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persons have given a confession, but 
the Synod itself has rendered its confes- 
sion. If, later on, it should appear that 
the confession of this or that delegate in 
this matter is not the confession of this 
or that parish which he represented, this 
still does not alter the circumstances in the 
least that here the Missouri Synod as such 
was assembled and rendered a confession. 
All the congregations of our synodical 
fellowship also knew what the doctrine of 
Synod on predestination was. If our con- 
gregations did not acknowledge this, then, 
through their properly constituted boards, 
they would have stepped into the matter 
and would have expelled those who, ac- 
cording to their conviction, had been 
publicly defending false doctrine. Our 
congregations will neither tolerate nor 
retain false teachers in their ,educational 
institutions. Instead of demanding that 
our teachers remain silent, our congrega- 
tions have rather encouraged them to speak 
openly before the world.18 


Sometimes it has been averred that the 
“real decision” or decisions of ecclesiastical 
authority must be made within the en- 
vironment of the local congregation, and 
that the further removed such decisions are 
from the local church, the more advisory 
they become. It has been stated that this 
was the original intention of the Walther- 
Trinity Article IV, par.9. The argumen- 
tation runs something like this. Since only 
the congregation is divinely established 
and Synod is a human organization, there- 
fore the decisions of a divinely instituted 
congregation are more binding upon its 
membership than the resolutions of a syn- 
odical (human) organization. That this 
was never the intent of Dr. Walther be- 
comes clear as one peruses the minutes of 


18 bid., p. 43. 
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the voters’ meetings of Trinity, St. Louis, 
and other congregations. In fact, it be- 
comes clear that Walther applied the same 
basic principles to congregational and syn- 
odical resolutions in determining their 
authority. Repeatedly the statement is 
made that no man-made rule is binding 
upon members of the congregation or the 
Synod. However, if a resolution has the 
authority of Christ or the Scriptures, then 
compliance should follow automatically. 
Only Christ is the Head of the Church. 
Man-made rules and regulations are bind- 
ing only when they have been accepted by 
common consent. Even majority rule does 
not provide absolute authority in such 
cases. For at times the minority bows to 
the majority, and at other times the ma- 
jority, in Christian love, subjects itself to 
the minority.19 


Walther laid down these principles in 
a number of theses. We quote the fol- 
lowing: 

5. The churches and their servants have 
received from Christ no other authority 
(Gewalt} than the authority of the 
Word, and it teaches to observe every- 
thing that Christ has commanded them. 


6. Neither through this, that Christians 
gather in a congregation, do the ma- 
jority of its members or the pastor 
receive divine power to prescribe to 
the minority or any single member 
anything that has not already been 
commanded by God. 

7. Even the whole church on earth has 
no power to give one or more Chris- 
tians a law that binds them. 

8. The divine law “let everything be done 
decently and in order” imposes on all 





19 Missouri Synod Proceedings, 1874, p.4l. 
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Christians order but does not give the 
majority or any members or officials 
in a congregation, or in a complex of 
churches, or in the church in general, 
the power to impose its order as such 
upon other members of the church as 
a law which the latter from the debt of 
obedience or for conscience’ sake would 
have to keep. 


. Every Christian and every Christian 


church has the power to impose upon 
itself orders and either to change freely, 
improve, or cancel them. 

The Christian is and remains, accord- 
ing to his faith and conscience, free 
in all adiaphora under all circum- 
stances. 


. According to love, a Christian is serv- 


ant of all people, especially his brother. 


. A Christian should forego the use of 


his freedom willingly where the welfare 
of his neighbor or the brethren de- 
mands it, so long as it can happen 
without injury to the faith. 

Neglect in keeping human church or- 
dinance is not in itself sin for the 
believing Christian. It becomes sin 
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only when it transgresses the law of 
love. 

. No Christian should keep a human 
church ordinance when keeping it is 
demanded from him as a work of nec- 
essary obedience to be rendered for 
the sake of God.?° 


Congregational autonomy was therefore 
protected against synodical dictation. By 
joining the Synod the congregation, how- 
ever, entered into a compact or solemn 
agreement to co-operate in the objectives 
set forth in the constitution. The respon- 
sibility and supervision in achieving these 
purposes were committed to conventions, 
boards, commissions, and executives. Thus 
autonomy was not to be interpreted as 
“nonco-operation,” nor was it to be lost 
in the co-operative efforts of the Synod. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





20 Walther, Grundlegende Sdatze tber die 
Kirchenordnungs- und Kirchenregimentsfrage 
nebst einigen Zeugnissen alt-lutherischer Theo- 
logen zu denselben (Leipzig und Dresden: 
Justus Naumann Buchhandlung, 1864). Eng- 
lish translation in Concordia Historical Institute 
Quarterly, XXXIV (July 1961), 33, 34. 











Walther’s Letter from Zurich 


A Defense of Missouris Unity and Confessionalism 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS TO WALTHER’S 
LETTER 


N a formal letter, written from Zurich, 
Switzerland, on 16 June 1860, Prof. 
C. F. W. Walther praised the unity exist- 
ing in the Missouri Synod and defended 
her confessional theology, which under- 
girded this unity. The letter was addressed 
to Prof. Rudolph Lange, Walther’s substi- 
tute as editor, and was printed in Lehre 
und Wehre, before Walther’s return from 
Europe. It was a churchman’s word of 
greeting to a host of friends. It is a warm 
letter. In some respects it is an ordinary 
letter with references to Walther’s personal 
experiences and emotions. It is also an 
important theological document, setting 
forth some basic considerations for the 
church life of the Missouri Synod. 
Walther was in Europe for reasons of 
health. The officials of Synod, particularly 
President Wyneken, who had come to 
St. Louis with Prof. A. Craemer for that 
purpose, urged Walther to make the jour- 
ney. The St. Louis congregation, the Ge- 


1 “Editorielle Correspondenz,” Lehre und 
Webre, VI (July 1860), 193—197. Paragraph- 
ing added. 

2 See n. 26. 

3 Stephanus Keyl, “Tagebuch,” bound note- 
book, MS., St. Louis, Concordia Historical In- 
stitute, pp. 92—104. Keyl says that the students 
decided to write to President Wyneken, Prof. 
A. Craemer, and Dr. W. Sihler about Walther’s 
condition. Walther suffered from a highly in- 
flamed throat and a very severe cough. He could 
not meet with his classes after the Christmas 


Translated and edited by CARL S. MEYER 


samtgemeinde, defrayed the costs. On 
6 Feb. 1860, Walther left St. Louis in the 
company of his son Konstantin and nephew 
S. Keyl. They traveled by river steamer, 
the Lacey, to New Orleans, where they 
arrived on 12 Feb. After a stay of almost 
a month they left New Orleans on the 
Oder. After a 55-day voyage they arrived 
in Hamburg. Their continental itinerary 
took them to Saxony and then to Switzer- 
land. On 4 Aug. they began their return 
trip to America on the New York. Already 
on 20 Aug. they reached New York City 
and on 28 Aug. St. Louis. Walther returned 


recess. The immediate response of the officials 
surprised the students. Wyneken, Craemer, and 
Th. Brohm chose Keyl as Walther’s companion 
(p. 98). The last entry in his diary is on 5 Feb., 
the day before the departure from St. Louis. 
(P. 110) 

Der Lutheraner, XVI (7 Feb. 1860), 102. 
The item is signed by C. F. W. Walther. 

4 A special meeting of the congregation was 
held on 23 Jan. 1860. Prof. A. Craemer ex- 
plained the circumstances which made Walther's 
trip necessary. The congregation decided to pay 
the costs of the trip itself, “ohne dadurch die 
Betheiligung anderer Gemeinden davon aus- 
zuschliesen.” It appointed collectors in each of 
the two districts. “Protokollbuch der ev.-luth. 
Gesamtgemeinde vom 7ten Januar 1856 bis zum 
18 April 1865,” bound ledger, MS., St. Louis, 
Concordia Historical Institute, pp. 175—176, 
minutes of 23 Jan. 1860, No. 2—9. 

C. F. W. Walther to the Gesamtgemeinde, 
St. Louis, 3 Feb. 1860, Briefe von C. F. W. 
Walther an seine Freunde, Synodalgenossen und 
Familienglieder, ed. Ludwig E. Fuerbringer 
(St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1915), 
I, 134. 
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WALTHER’S LETTER FROM ZURICH 


in good health and ready to assume his 
duties.” 

Some details of the journey are given in 
the letter translated below. Of greater im- 
portance are the thoughts which Walther 
expresses on the unity of the faith and on 
the reproach of repristination leveled 
against him and the members of the 
Synod. 

His preoccupation with these themes 
arose from several circumstances. One, and 
pethaps one of the more important, was 
the series of free conferences which had 
been held in 1856, 1857, 1858, and 1859. 
Walther had attended all of them except 
that in 1859. The free conference sched- 
uled for 1860 was not held, partly because 
of Walther’s absence, partly because of 
dissatisfaction within the Ohio Synod.® 
Walther had instigated these free confer- 
ences because Samuel S. Schmucker had 
issued the Definite Platform (1855), which 





5 Der Lutheraner, XVII (4 Sept. 1860), 16; 
Mo. Synod Proceedings, 1860, p.23; Walthers 
Briefe, 1, 136—159, a letter to his nephew and 
three letters to his wife, giving details of the 
trip; Martin Guenther, Dr. C. F. W. Walther: 
Lebensbild (St.Louis: Lutherischer Concordia- 
Verlag, 1890), pp. 104—108. 

C. F. W. Walther to Fr. Wyneken, New 
Orleans, 8 March 1860, MS., Walther file, Saint 
Louis, Concordia Historical Institute. 

“Protokollbuch” (cf. n.4), p.180, No. 2, 
minutes of 2 April 1860; a letter was read to 
the congregation from Walther, dated 7 March 
1860. 

Ibid., p.190, minutes of 27 Aug. 1860, 
No.6; the congregation resolved to appoint a 
special committee to welcome Walther. This 
committee consisted of the council (Vorstand) 
and the professors. Two men were designated 
to provide a buggy (Kutsche) to take him to 
his home. Keyl did not return with Walther. 
Walthers Briefe, 1, 173 n. 

8 FE. L. Lueker, “Walther and the Free Lu- 
theran Conferences of 1856 to 1859,” CON- 
CORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, XV (Aug. 
1944), 529—563. 
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contained modifications of the Augsburg 
Confession. The controversies connected 
with this “crisis in American Lutheranism” 
had not yet died down entirely in 1860. 
Likely the return to Germany reminded 
Walther forcibly of his trip less than a 
decade before to meet with Wilhelm Loehe 
of Neuendettelsau in the interest of unity 
and of the subsequent break between Loehe 
and the Missouri Synod.* The relationships 
between the Iowa Synod and the Missouri 
Synod after that break,® and between the 
Buffalo Synod and the Missouri Synod,!° 


7 “Amerikanisch-lutherische Kirche,” Lehre 
und Webhre, 1 (Oct. 1855), 318—320; A. 
Hoyer, “Die sogenannte Amerikanische Uber- 
arbeitung der Augsburgschen Confession,” ibid., 
I (Nov. 1855), 336—341; “Definite Platform,” 
ibid., III (Jan. 1857), 27, 28; Vergilius Ferm, 
The Crisis in American Lutheran Theology: 
A Study of the Issue Between American Lu- 
theranism and Old Lutheranism (New York and 
London: The Century Co., 1927). 

8 Kirchliche Mittheilungen aus und tiber 
Nord-Amerika, passim, but especially 1851, Nr. 
10, “Zum Gediachtnis der Anwesenheit der 
ehrwiirdigen Briider Walther and Wyneken in 
Deutschland”; [C. F. W. Walther} ‘“‘Reisebericht 
des Redakteurs,” Der Lutheraner, VIII (17 Feb. 
1852), 97—102; ibid., VIII (2 March 1852), 
105—108; ibid., VIII (16 March 1852), 113 
to 115; ibid., VIII (13 April 1852), 132—134; 
ibid., VIII (27 April 1852), 137, 138; ibid., 
VIII (11 May 1852), 145—147; ibid., VIII (25 
May 1852), 153—157; ibid., VIII (8 June 
1852), 161—165. 

8 No work has been written on these rela- 
tions, except those in general histories of the 
church. But see Siegmund and Gottfried Frit- 
schel, lowa und Missouri: Eine Verteidigung der 
Lehrstellung der Synode von Iowa gegentiber den 
Angriffen des Herrn Prof. {F. A.} Schmidt 
(Chicago: Wartburg Publishing House, n.d. 
{1877]}). 

10 Roy A. Suelflow, “The Relations of the 
Missouri Synod with the Buffalo Synod up 
to 1866,” Concordia Historical Institute Quar- 
terly, XXVII (April 1954), 1—19;  ibid., 
XXVII (July 1954), 57—73; ibid, XXVII 
(October 1954), 97—132. 
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were factors, it may be supposed, in his 
concern with the theme of fellowship. 
Perhaps even the unpleasant relationships 
with the Wisconsin Synod played their 
part in his thoughts.‘ The highly gratify- 
ing relationships that had been established 
with the Norwegian Synod?” find their 
overtones, it may be supposed, in this 
letter. 

There were other factors that caused him 
to write as he did. Two controversies had 
stirred the Missouri Synod during the 
13 years of her existence as a Synod. The 
one dealt with the question of private 
or public confession.1* The second, more 


11 Unionistic tendencies, doctrinal aberra- 
tions, and improper dealings, within the Wis- 
consin Synod during the first decade of its exis- 
tence were noted repeatedly by Missouri Synod 
writers. The establishment of an “opposition” 
congregation from dissidents of Pastor L. Geyer’s 
congregation in Lebanon, Wis., caused hard feel- 
ings. Mo. Synod, Northern District, Proceedings, 
1858, pp.22—26. The relationships seem to 
have been at their worst in 1862. 

G. Schick, “Aus der Wisconsinsynode,” Lehre 
und Webhre, VI (April 1860), 114-117; F. 
Steinbach, “Neueste Praxis der Wisconsin-Synode 
im Missionieren unter den Deutschen,’ Der 
Lutheraner, XVII (5 March 1861), 116; ibid., 
XVIII (5 March 1862), 120; ibid., XIX (12 
Nov. 1862), 41—45; ibid., XIX (10 Dec. 
1862), 58—60; ibid., XIX (21 Jan. 1863), 87. 

12 “Bericht der Pastoren Ottesen und Brandt 
iiber ihre Reise nach St. Louis, Mo., Columbus, 
Ohio, u. Buffalo, N. Y.,” ibid., XIV (15 Dec. 
1857), 67—69; ibid., XIV (29 Dec. 1857), 
73—76; Mo. Synod, Proceedings, 1857, pp. 53, 
54, 100, 101. Laur. Larsen began his work as 
professor at Concordia College, St.Louis, on 
1 Nov. 1859. Der Lutheraner, XVI (15 Nov. 
1858), 55. 

13 Private confession and absolution, Privat- 
beichte, was the outstanding question in the 
category of adiaphora, rites, and ceremonies, 
which troubled the Missouri Synod in the period 
from 1847 to 1860. In 1847 and 1848, see Der 
Lutheraner, IV, passim, the question was aired 
thoroughly. It seems to have been relatively 
dormant until 1856, when the practice was 


virulent, had chiliasm and related topics at 
its center. G. A. Schieferdecker, President 
of the Western District, was declared no 
longer a member of Synod because of his 
persistent views on this question. He 
joined the Iowa Synod, but returned to the 
Missouri Synod later.1* Around 1860 Wil- 


questioned in Wisconsin. Between 1856 and 
1858 considerable discussion regarding Privat. 
beichte was carried on within the Synod. The 
Northern District urged that it be retained. Mo. 
Synod, Northern District, Proceedings, 1856, 
pp. 11—17. The controversy raged in the con- 
gregation at Lebanon, Wis. Mo. Synod, North- 
ern District, Proceedings, 1858, pp. 22—26. In 
the 1858 convention of the Northern District 
lengthy answers to questions pertaining to Privat. 
beichte were given. Ibid., pp. 26—34. 

A. Wagner, “Erklarung in Bezug auf den 
Bericht unseres nérdlichen Distrikts von 1858,” 
Der Lutheraner, XV (26 April 1859), 199. 

The agitation cropped up in Freistatt, Wis., 
and called forth a detailed reply from the Dis- 
trict, written by O. Fuerbringer and F. Lochner. 
Mo. Synod, Northern District, Proceedings, 
1859, pp. 24—31. 

Absolution was the topic of the essay for the 
synodical convention in 1860, “Uber den in- 
nigen Zusammenhang der Lehre von der Absolu- 
tion mit der von der Rechtfertigung.” The sub- 
ject of Privatabsolution was included. Mo. 
Synod, Proceedings, 1860, pp. 34—58. 

Also see Carl Fricke, “Ist die Privat-Beichte, 
wie sie in der lutherischen Kirche geiibt wird, 
ein Stiick rdémischen Sauerteigs?” Der Lu 
theraner, XV (8 Feb. 1859), 100—102. 

Privatbeichte was discussed also at the 1858 
Western District convention, and agreement was 
expressed with the principles on the question 
laid down in the Northern and Central Districts. 
Mo. Synod, Western District, Proceedings, 1858, 
pp. 26—29. 

Also see Mo. Synod, Central District, Proceed- 
ings, 1858, p.27, and Mo. Synod, Eastern Dis- 
trict, Proceedings, 1858, pp. 18—22. 

14 The controversy regarding chiliasm was 
rife between 1856 and 1858. The Western Dis- 
trict in 1856 was asked concerning the events 
connected with the second coming of Christ, 
particularly the conversion of the Jews, the uni- 
versal reign of Christ, and the millennium. The 
question was raised, too, whether or not these 
doctrines were divisive of fellowship (‘‘Sieht die 
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helm Loehe in Germany, too, developed 
chiliastic ideas against which the theolo- 





Synode einen Dissensus in diesen Dingen fiir 
einen solchen Dissensus des Glaubens an, der 
die kirchliche Einigkeit aufhébe?”). A commit- 
tee consisting of C. F. W. Walther, A. Kraemer, 
and F. K. D. Wyneken formulated the answer 
to the question. It declared that a true Christian 
could fall into error on these points, but should 
be open to instruction and not spread his errors. 
Fraternal relations need not be severed at once, 
but efforts should be made to win the erring 
brother over. Mo. Synod, Western District, Pro- 
ceedings, 1856, pp. 19—30. 

At the convention of Synod in 1857 the doc- 
trine of the Last Things, particularly chiliasm, 
was discussed. Debates extending over more than 
a dozen sessions failed to achieve agreement. 
G. A. Schieferdecker’s connections with Synod 
were severed, and Synod appointed a committee 
(Walther was a member of this committee) to 
deal with C. F. Gruber. Mo. Synod, Proceedings, 
1857, pp. 25—48. Also see ibid., pp. 79—89. 
A. Biewend, “KKurze Nachricht von dem, was die 
auf der letzten Allgemeinen Synode zu weitern 
Verhandlungen in Perry Co., Mo., bestellte Com- 
mittee ausgerichtet hat,” Der Lutheraner, XIV 
(26 Jan. 1858), 89, 90. 

In 1858 Gruber’s name was stricken from the 
membership roll of the Western District. Mo. 
Synod, Western District, Proceedings, 1858, 
p. 35. 

Schieferdecker joined the Iowa Synod, but 
returned to the Missouri Synod in 1875, not, 
however, in response to an open letter addressed 
to him by Walther. Der Lutheraner, XIX (15 
Oct. 1862), 25—29. Also see ibid., (15 April 
1863), 135; ibid., XIX (1 May 1863), 141, 
142; F. Kostering, “Ehrengediachtniss des seligen 
Pastors Georg Albert Schieferdecker,’ XLVIII 
(30 Aug. 1892), 144, 145; ibid., XLVIII (13 
Sept. 1892), 151, 152; ibid., XLVIII (27 Sept. 
1892), 167, 168; ibid., XLVIII (25 Oct. 1892), 
175, 176; ibid., XLVIII (8 Nov. 1892), 182, 
183; ibid., XLVIII (22 Nov. 1892), 193, 194. 

Chr. Hochstetter, Die Geschichte der Evan- 
gelisch-lutherischen Missouri-Synode in Nord- 
Amerika, und ihrer Lehrkimpfe von der sach- 
sischen Auswanderung im Jahre 1838 an bis 
zum Jahre 1884 (Dresden: Verlag von Heinrich 
J. Naumann, 1885), pp. 310—314. 

J. F. Késtering, Auswanderung der séichsi- 
schen Lutheraner im Jahre 1838... (St. Louis: 
A. Wiebusch u. Sohn, 1866), pp. 161—248, 
251—272., 
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gians of the Missouri Synod wrote.’" That 
the Chiliastic Controversy particularly was 


The following articles, some of which are not 
signed, appeared during the controversy: 

{K. A.} Roebbelen, “Die Offenbarung St. 
Johannis. Das zwanzigste Capitel,’ Der Lu- 
theraner, XII (22 April 1856), 137—140. 

{G. A.}] Schieferdecker, “Das canonische 
Ansehen der Offenbarung St. Johannis,” ibid., 
XII (1 July 1856), 177—180. 

A. Biewend, translation of an article from 
the Protestant Episcopal Banner, “Die Lehre 
vom tausendjahrigen Reich. Ist sie schriftge- 
mass?” ibid., XIV (25 Aug. 1857), 2—4. 

H. Fick, “Chiliasmus,” ibid., XIII (4 Nov. 
1856), 46; ibid., XIII (30 Dec. 1856), 75—77; 
ibid., XIII (27 Jan. 1857), 89—91; ibid., XIII 
(10 March 1857), 117—119; ibid., XIII (24 
March 1857), 122; ibid., XIII (14 July 1857), 
187—189; idem, “Sacharja kein Chiliast,” ibid., 
XIII (7 April 1857), 134, 135. 

“Von der Hoffnung einer noch hervorstehen- 
den allgemeinen Bekehrung der Juden,” ibid., 
XIII (13 Jan. 1856, [ste for 1857}), 84—87; 
ibid., XIII (27 Jan. 1857), 91—93;  ibid., 
XIII (10 Feb. 1857), 97—99; ibid., XIII (24 
Feb. 1857), 105—107; ibid., XIII (7 April 
1857), 130—133; ibid., XIII (21 April 1857), 
137—140; ibid, XIII (5 May 1857), 147, 
148; ibid., XIII (2 June 1857), 161—165. 

“Die Augsburgische Confession wider den 
Chiliasmus,” ibid., XIII (14 July 1857), 189, 
190. 

“Ein Zeugniss Dr. Hengstenbergs gegen den 
Chiliasmus,” Lehre und Webre, III (March 
1857), 87—89; G. Schick, “Der Chiliasmus 
etlicher angesehener Kirchenvater in den ersten 
Jahrhunderten,” ibid., III (Oct. 1857), 298— 
303; idem, “Zeugnisse der Kirchenvater gegen 
den Chiliasmus,” ibid., IV (June 1858), 176— 
178; “Zur Geschichte des americanischen Chi- 
liasmus,” ibid, V (May 1859), 146—150; 
“Chiliasmus,” ibid., V (May 1859), 153,154. 

{K. A.} Roebbelen, “Das zwanzigste Capitel 
der Offenbarung St. Johannis,” ibid., V (Aug. 
1859), 233—245; ibid., V (Sept. 1859), 257— 
267; ibid., V (Oct. 1859), 289—298. 


15 See the review by C. F. W. Walther (?) 
of J. Diedrich. Wider den Chiliasmus, No. Il, 
Gegen den Herrn Pf. Léhe’s Predigt tber Phil. 
3, 7-11 (Leipzig: Doerffling u. Francke, 1858), 
in Lehre und Webre, IV (Nov. 1858), 328, 
329. 

To be noted, too, is K. A. Roebbelen’s Wie 
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in the background of Walther’s thinking 
when he penned this letter can scarcely be 
denied.1® 


Other happenings within Germany, like- 
wise, conditioned Walther’s thoughts. The 
Prussian Union (1817), the effort to unite 
the Reformed and Lutheran churches in 
Prussia, was entirely against Walther’s con- 
cept of church fellowship. Prussia was 
emerging as the most powerful state among 
the German Lander. Frederick William IV, 
King of Prussia from 1840 to 1861, had 
not enforced the Prussian Union rigor- 


stehen wir zu Herrn Pfarrer Lobe? Eine Stimme 
aus der Missouri-Synode in Nord-Amerika, pub- 
lished in 1855. Walther says in his unsigned 
review of this pamphlet: “A truly touching 
coalescing of a personal, cordial love for Pas- 
tor Loehe and a repudiation of his views which 
depart from the Lutheran Confessions radiates 
from this work.” The review makes it evident 
that Walther shared Roebbelen’s sentiments. 
Der Lutheraner, XII (23 Oct. 1855), 39. 

Fr. Wyneken, “Eine Erklarung Herrn Pfarrer 
Lohe’s nebst einigen daran hangenden Bemer- 
kungen,” Lehre und Webre, 1 (March 1855), 
65—75, discusses Loehe’s article from his Kirch- 
liche Mittheilungen aus und tiber Nord-Ame- 
rika, 1854, Nr. 8., especially Missouri’s position 
toward the confessions. 

Other articles in Lehre und Webhre discussed 
the Missouri Synod’s reaction to the answer of 
the Leipzig-Fuerth Conferences (1852). “Stim- 
men der Briider in Deutschland tiber unsere 
Antwort auf das Ermahnungsschreiben der Leip- 
ziger Conferenz,” ibid., I (June 1855), 182— 
185; “Die Erlanger ‘Zeitschrift fiir Protestant- 
ismus und Kirche’,” ibid., I (July 1855), 193 
to 202; ibid., I (Aug. 1855), 225—233. 

16 C. F. W. Walther to the then editor, on 
board the steamer Lacey, 9 Feb. 1860, Der Lu- 
theraner, XVI (21 Feb. 1860), 108, 109. In 
this letter Walther commended Roebbelen’s ex- 
position of Rev. 20, which had just appeared in 
a 55-page pamphlet. Also see his ‘“Vorwort zu 
Jahrgang 1860,” Lehre und Webhre, VI (Jan. 
1860), 1—13; ibid., VI (Feb. 1860), 33—47. 
In that introduction Walther discussed the ques- 
tion of Chiliasm and fellowship and relation- 
ships with W. Loehe. 


ously. However, in 1858 his brother Wil- 
liam, who had assumed the vice-regency 
due to his brother’s illness and then in Oc- 
tober 1858 the regency, adopted a policy 
of greater enforcement. Although he had 
installed a liberal cabinet, in religious 
matters he promoted the “friends of the 
union.” 17 


Then, too, the charge that Missouri was 
preoccupied with the “theology of repris- 
tination” weighed heavily on Walther. The 
charge was made especially within the 
circles of the General Synod?® and in 


Germany.’® In Germany the confessional 


17 Herman Fick, who was in Europe, wrote: 
“A caesaropapistical church court is to be 
established with the expressed command that 
everything that dares to rise above the level of 
a weakened and watered-down consensus theol- 
ogy is to be prosecuted as orthodox and con- 
trary to police regulation.” Der Lutheraner, XV 
(8 March 1859), 118. Written from Hildes- 
heim on 8 Jan. 1859. 

18 The Lutherische Kirchenbote of the Gen- 
eral Synod was particularly virulent in its dis- 
paragement of the Missouri Synod’s scholarship 
as well as of her devotion to orthodoxy. See, 
e.g., ibid., XIX (1 Oct. 1862), 22, 23. 

“Einige Glossen iiber die diesjahrigen Sitz- 
ungen der sogenannten lutherischen General- 
Synode zu Pittsburgh,’ Lehre und Webhre, V 
(July 1859), 193—201; G. Schick, “Urtheil 
eines Norwegischen Lutheraners iiber die Gene- 
ralsynode,” translation of J. A. Ottesen’s “Ein 
Blick in die Generalsynode,” which originally 
appeared in Maanedstidende, Lehre und Wehre, 
V (Sept. 1859), 270—278; G. Schick, “Aus 
der Generalsynode,” ibid, V (Nov. 1859), 
336—339. 

19 Some months after his return from Europe 
Walther coupled W. Loehe with Grabau among 
the opponents of the Missouri Synod. He said: 

. and since for the most part, to begin 
with, in Germany they are prejudiced against 
our teachings, it will be easy for him and Rev. 
Loehe to stir up opponents against us every- 
where, who will think the worst of us and 
spread it.” Der Lutheraner, XVI (5 Feb. 
1861), 103; italics in the original. 
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revival of the first half of the 19th century 
enlisted theologians such as E. W. Heng- 
stenberg (1802—69), who opposed the 
rationalism and unionism of his day; Theo- 
dor Kliefoth (1810—95), whose interests 
were chiefly in the field of liturgics and 
church polity; Friedrich Philippi (1809 
to 82); Franz Delitzsch (1813—90), the 
Hebraist and Old Testament exegete; Jo- 
hann von Hofmann (1810—77) and Gott- 
fried Thomasius (1802—75) of the Er- 
langen School; and Karl Friedrich August 
Kahnis (1814—88) .2° With none of these 
men, however, did the leaders of the Mis- 
souri Synod find themselves in complete 
agreement. Nor did they wish to be 
called Alt-Lutheraner?? Conscious, how- 
ever, of their great Lutheran heritage they 
wished to remain true to the Scriptures 
and to the Confessions in the unity of faith 


20 Karl Strobel, “Lutherische Antithesen,” 
Lehre und Webre, 1 (April 1855), 97—117, 
reprinted with a commendatory introduction by 
Walther from Zeitschrift fir die gesammte The- 
ologie und Kirche, ed. Rudelbach and Guericke, 
XVI (1st Quarter 1855), 110—133, is valuable 
as one statement of theological currents in Ger- 
many at this time. 

Robert C. Schultz, Gesetz und Evangelium 
in der lutherischen Theologie des 19. Jahrhun- 
derts, in series Arbeiten zur Geschichte und 
Theologie des Lutherthums, ed. Wilhelm Mau- 
rer, K. H. Rengsdorf, and Ernst Sommerlath, 
IV (Berlin: Lutherisches Verlagshaus, 1958), 
62—97, has a good treatment of “Die Restau- 
ration der lutherischen Orthodoxie.” 

21 Delitzsch, Hofmann, and Thomasius were 
attacked for their Christology by J. F. Késte- 
ting, ““‘Wo sind die Klugen? Wo sind die 
Schriftgelehrten? Wo sind die Weltweisen? 
Hat nicht Gott die Weisheit dieser Welt zur 
Thorheit gemacht?’ 1 Kor. 1,20,’ Der Luthe- 
raner, XV (11 Jan. 1859), 82—84. 

See, e. g., “Lesefriichte,” Lehre und Webre, 
IV (Aug. 1859), 250—255. 

22 [W.] Sihler, “Gibt es Alt- und Neu- 
Lutheraner?” Der Lutheraner, II (16 May 1846) 
{74—76]; ibid., II (30 May 1846), [77, 78]. 
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and in true fellowship. To strengthen 
them in this resolve Walther directed this 
letter to them. 

The theological substance of the letter 
Walther had formulated already on board 
the Oder. In his daybook (no longer ex- 
tant) he set down jottings which are very 
close to the thoughts of the letter he later 
penned from Zurich. Happily they have 
been preserved. 

“An admonition to our Synod to keep 
the unity in which she stands. 

“It is without parallel in our day, a 
miracle of God. 

“It is a return to the days of our fathers 
and to Acts 2. 

“It is a gracious visitation of God and 
His gift of grace. 

“Let us quietly observe how everywhere 
they wish to progress and discover some- 
thing new, to correct the orthodox church, 
to bring the fathers to school; even if the 
new wisdom values itself ever so highly, 
the winds of time will scatter it like chaff, 
and the old truth will shine forth like the 
old sun. 

“This unity makes us strong in spite of 
our weakness. 

“Let us with joy bear the reproach that 
we only repristinate the theology of the 
16th century and that we do not reproduce; 
let us look at those who are seeking the 
reputation that they do not repristinate the 
pure Lutheran doctrine as pupils but in- 
dependently reproduce it. 

“Not a unity of stagnation but a unity 
with lively activity. 

“Unity not only with ourselves but also 
with the orthodox church of all ages.” °8 


23 Martin Guenther, Dr. C. F. W. Walther, 
pp. 106, 107, with reference to Walther’s 
“Tagebuch.” 
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From these jottings and from his letter 
it is evident that Walther’s concern for 
unity and tradition were in an ecumenical 
spirit, one which wished to maintain fidel- 
ity to the Bible and to the teachings of 
the Lutheran Church and the Biblically cor- 
rect doctrines taught throughout the his- 
tory of the church. 


WALTHER’S LETTER 
Zurich, 16 June 1860 


DEAR EDITOR: 


It has long been my intention during 
my absence in Europe to send a sign of 
life to you as my temporary substitute in 
the editing of this journal and through 
you to its esteemed readers. However, 
until now I have not had the kind of 
quiet, absolutely needed for the necessary 
composure to do so. This quiet has finally 
come to me (against my will, I grant) 
by a rain which has already lasted several 
days, detaining me in the birthplace of 
Zwinglianism.** It will not allow me, as 
I had intended to do immediately after 
I came into the picturesque Alpine valleys, 
namely to head for the first among the 
frequently visited heights in Eastern Swit- 
zerland, the famed Rigi, and to climb to 
its peak, which ranges high into the clouds. 
(Because my American physician had so 
advised me and because the condition of 
my health had already changed during the 
sea voyage, I consulted local doctors, who 
earnestly advised me to take hikes in the 
fresh mountain air, instead of taking the 
mineral baths which I had intended to 


24 Huldreich Zwingli (1484—1531), hu- 
manist and Protestant reformer of Zurich, 
founder of the Swiss Reformed Church, was 
active in this city from 1519 until his death. 


do).?° And so I am happy to make use of 
this lull, which has been forced on me, 
to let you and your readers hear something 


from me again from faraway. 

Since I took my present journey purely 
for the purpose of restoring my failing 
health,?* I haven't the slightest intention 
to enlighten anyone with a description of 
my recovery. My long journey from New 
Orleans to Hamburg and from there to 
Leipzig, Zwickau, Cahla, Roda, Nuernberg, 
and in part to the vicinity of this city, 
was by the blessing of God indeed bene- 
ficial for my health; but it was lacking in 
events which might be of interest and 
profit in a public communication. (I should 
have liked to make Munich, too, a goal 
of my trip, to look up Ministerial Coun- 





25 The sentence in parentheses was in a foot- 
note in the original. 

26 Stephanus Keyl, in his “Tagebuch” (see 
n.3), writes that Walther went to Europe to 
regain his health and to find his own successor 
as professor and to bring him along to America 
(p.97). The students in their letter to Presi- 
dent Wyneken had suggested that Walther 
could find his successor on this trip (p.93). 
Walther was only 48 years and two months old 
at the time. 

J. M. Buehler, a student at the Seminary at 
this time. substantiates Keyl’s account in his 
“Tagebuch,” reprinted by J. H. Theiss and 
J. W. Theiss, Lebenslauf und Charakterbild des 
seligen Praeses J, M. Buehler . . . (Oakland, 
Calif.: Verlag des “Lutherischen Botschafters,” 
1902), pp. 11,12. Buehler adds that Walther 
was suffering from “eine schwere Anfechtung” 
about the beginning of January, so that he 
believed he was unworthy to render any kind 
of service to the Lord and longed for death. 
Buehler also adds that the students consulted 
with Walther’s physician, D. Schade, before 
writing to Wyneken. 

Nothing appears in the official reports about 
the thought that Walther find a successor. Wal- 
ther returned without bringing a successor with 
him or even, it seems, without suggesting that 
he scouted for a successor. 
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selor Dr. Harless;?* alas! I was informed 
that this highly esteemed man was ailing 
and therefore was staying at Bad Gastein 
just now.) °8 

Only one incident I cannot pass over 
in silence, and this, to be sure, very de- 
pressing, tragic. In Leipzig, there lived 
a man who once, now nearly 23 years 
ago, emigrated with us from Saxony to 
America. However, after a two-year resi- 
dence he returned from there. His heart, 
nevertheless, remained with the church in 
America; in him our Synod, with which 
he was fully agreed in spirit and faith, 
had its closest friend and advocate here in 
Germany; he is Mr. Franz Adolph Mar- 
bach, Finance Minister of Royal Saxony, 


Knight, etc.2® I met him on my trip the 


27 Gottlieb Christoph Adolf von Harless 
(1806—79), a conservative Lutheran theolo- 
gian, was made president of the Oberkonsisto- 
rialrat at Munich, Bavaria, in 1852. From 
1845 to 1850 he taught at the University of 
Leipzig. His chief work is his Christian Ethics. 


28 The sentence in parentheses was in a 
footnote in the original. 

29 Franz Adolph Marbach (1797—1860), 
lawyer, civic official, was Martin Stephan’s right- 
hand man during the planning and execution 
of the Saxon emigration in 1838. Forster says 
(p.174): “Next to Stephan, Marbach was the 
most influential of the leaders.” Although 
Marbach challenged Stephan’s position during 
the voyage, he signed the pledge and continued 
as a valuable member of the immigrating group. 
After Stephan was exiled, Marbach became the 
leader of those who contended that there “was 
no church among them.” His role as Walther’s 
opponent in the Altenburg Debate (15 and 21 
April 1841) made him not an enemy but more 
of a friend of Walther. In August 1841 Mar- 
bach left Perry Co., Mo., to return to Saxony — 
his brother-in-law, Vehse, had returned earlier 
—where he continued his successful career in 
civic affairs. He died on 6 June 1860. Details 
of his activities are noted in the following: 
Walter O. Forster, Zion on the Mississippi 
(St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1953); 
Hochstetter, Geschichte der Missouri Synode; 


first time I came to Leipzig from Hamburg. 
Although in his 63d year, he was almost 
youthfully fresh and strong in body and 
spirit, and I was refreshed and strengthened 
in every respect in my association with this 
beloved man. When I passed through 
Leipzig the second time and accepted his 
urgent invitation to stay with him, I found 
him suffering from periodic headaches; 
however, whenever he was not suffering 
from them, he was still mentally animated 
and stimulating. In the hope that his 
malady would soon be relieved, I then 
made a side trip of several days. At its 
close I hurried back in the expectation of 
enriching myself by further, and now un- 
hindered, association with him. But be- 
hold! God’s thoughts were entirely dif- 
ferent. Already on the day before my 
return, on Wednesday the 6th of June, 
my closest friend in my old fatherland fell 
asleep quietly as a confessor of Christ, the 
only Hope of his soul. 

The one thing still granted me was to 
press the hand of his precious body and 
follow it to its resting place on Saturday, 
the 9th of June. There I heard a most 
comforting, magnificent funeral sermon, 
which the confessor and friend of the de- 
parted, the Rev. Dr. Ahlfeld,*° delivered 
on the basis of the words “Whosoever will 





Carl E. Vehse, Die Stephan’sche Auswanderung 
nach Amerika, Mit Actenstiicken (Dresden, 
1840); J. F. Késtering, Auswanderung der 
sachsischen Lutheraner im Jahre 1838 .. .; 
Walthers Briefe, 1; papers and letters in the ar- 
chives of Concordia Historical Institute, St. Louis. 

30 Johann Friedrich Ahlfeld (1810—84) 
was pastor of St. Nicolai in Leipzig from 
1851 to 1881. He wrote the introduction to 
a book of sermons, Das himmlische Jerusalem, 
by Valerius Herberger (1562—1627), which 
he issued in a new edition in 1858. Der 
Lutheraner, XV (26 July 1859), 195—197. 
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confess Me before men,” etc. With sketches 
from his life he presented him as a true 
and richly blessed confessor of his Lord.* 
Many had been irritated by open and 
positive testimony of the departed during 
his lifetime for the pure truth and against 
false doctrine and impure [church] life 
(Wesen). All the more gratifying there- 
fore were the ringing testimonies voiced 
orally and in writing after his death by 
people of various classes, by the learned 
as well as by simple laymen, by those 
highly placed, including princes, as well 
as by the most insignificant domestics. 
The departed had been to them a light 
and a salt and for not a few an instrument 
through which they were rescued from 
this evil world. Of his accomplishments 
as a statesman of eminent attainments, 
richest experience, deepest insights, un- 
usual versatility, incorruptible faithfulness, 
and indefatigable activity for the state and 
society, even in times of greatest confu- 
sion, I shall not speak here. His memory, 
as that of a righteous man, although mis- 
understood by many during his life, will 
remain a blessing. — 

If, in view of a complete lack of news- 
worthy events, I should nevertheless be 
permitted to express what has moved my 
heart especially in getting together with 
a large number of church servants [pastors 
and teachers} and church members here, 
I should have to admit that above all it is 


31 Friedrich Ahlfeld, ““Grabrede iiber Matth. 
10, 32, dem Koniglich Sachsichen Finanzrath 
Franz Adolph Marbach am 9. Juni 1860 ge- 
halten,” ibid., XVII (4 Sept. 1860), 9—11. 
The note was appended by the temporary editor 
{Th. Brohm] that the sermon would be edi- 
fying for those who did not know Marbach; 
for those who knew him it would give an 
occasion to praise God for His grace in leading 
this fellow pilgrim into eternal glory. 


the unity of doctrine and faith in which 
our synod in America stands.3* Elsewhere 
this treasure seems to have been lost al- 
most entirely. At any rate here it is diffi- 
cult to find as many as two who are in 
true unity in doctrine and faith. A certain 
kind of unity, to be sure, is evident also 
outside our synod. But what kind, for the 
most part? —On the one hand, a negative 
one, based on indifference or apathy toward 
doctrinal purity. There is agreement only 
that lack of unity in many important issues 
is to be overlooked and that nevertheless 
peace is to be maintained and fraternal 
and ecclesiastical co-operation is not to be 
given up. I am referring to the unity of 





32 As President of the Western District 
G. A. Schieferdecker noted: “Our Synod already 
constitutes a beautiful organic whole, animated 
by the true spirit of faith and of confession.” 
Mo. Synod, Western District, Proceedings, 1855, 
p. 5. 

“Welch’ ein theure Gabe Gottes wir an un- 
serer Synodal-gemeinschaft haben,” Lehre und 
Wehre, IV (August 1858), 242—248. The 
article is probably not by Walther. 

H. C. Schwahn in his ‘“Synodal-Rede” in 
1861, as President of the Central District, 
spoke at length about the unanimity and unity 
within the Synod. He noted particularly the 
unity of faith. The fact that doctrine, Lehr- 
sachen, always occupied the first place in the 
conventions and conferences of the Synod, he 
said, solidified this unity. Der Lutheraner, 
XVIII (11 Dec. 1861), 65—68. 

Other expressions of this unanimity are ex- 
tant. One in particular may be noted. More 
than a year after his return, after the onset of 
the Civil War, Walther noted the favorable 
comment of Muenkel’s Das Neue Zeitblatt, that 
the Missouri Synod and the Episcopal Church 
did not suffer schisms as a result of the war. 
He added the remark: ‘May this report, just as 
it will have aroused joy in Germany, arouse us 
to a more zealous watchfulness over the great 
boon of unity, which until now God has granted 
us in the midst of strife.” Ibid. XVIII 
(16 Oct. 1861), 39. 
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unionism and of so-called open questions.** 
On the other hand, there is a unity of 
fanaticism, of factiousness, and Donatistic 
sectarianism {Sectirerei}. Since extremes 
always have something in common, this 
kind of unity coincides with the one just 
described in being unrelenting only in 
those points which belong to the shibboleth 
of the party.*4 In one instance, there is 
a mandated unity of the state church. This 
requires only what is necessary to main- 
tain the external organization.*® In another 





33 The reference is to the Iowa Synod and 
to the views of Wilhelm Loehe. See the article 
(not by Walther) “Ein Wort iiber die Unsitte: 
Glaubensartikel zu offenen Fragen zu machen,” 
Lehre und Wehre, V1 (Sept. 1860), 257—262. 

34 {C. F. W. Walther], “Unionistischer 
Glaube,” Der Lutheraner, XV (12 July 1859), 
185—188, wrote that the unionists cannot have 
even a Kohlerglaube, since they cannot know 
with certainty what their church teaches. Wal- 
ther may be making a reference to poorly in- 
doctrinated members of various sects and de- 
nominations in America. In his “Synodalrede 
vom Jahre 1850” he refers to the Mischmasch- 
kirchen. Mo. Synod, Proceedings, 1850, 2d ed., 
p. 120. 


35 The Prussian Union, the Lutheran state 
churches in the Scandinavian countries, the 
Established Church in England, the _ state 
churches in some of the German Linder are 
all condemned by Walther here. He may have 
had in mind also the article by L. Wetzel, 
“Gedanken iiber Union: Ein Sendbrief an den 
Redactor,” Zeitschrift fir die gesammte luthe- 
rische Theologie und Kirche, ed. Rudelbach and 
Guericke, XIX (4th Quarter 1858), 706—722. 

For Walther’s concept of a church inde- 
pendent of the state see C. F. W. Walther, Die 
Rechte Gestalt einer vom Staat unabhangigen 
Evangelisch-Lutherischen Ortsgemeinde: Eine 
Sammlung von Zeugnissen aus den Bekenntnis- 
schriften der evang.-luth. Kirche und aus den 
Privatschriften rechtglaeubiger Lehrer derselben 
(St. Louis: A. Wiebusch u. Sohn, 1863). Sub- 
sequent editions appeared in 1884, 1885, 1890, 
and 1892. 

In a sermon at the opening of Synod on 
John 18:36,37 Walther asked the question: 
“What challenge is inherent for us in our 


instance, there is the Roman-papistic unity 
of the fides implicita and the common 
subjection under the latest decision of 
a church ruler.3* In one case unity is 
achieved through acceptance of formulas 
which admit of various meanings; in an- 
other, by means of a subscription to so- 
called essential doctrines in contrast to 
so-called less essential — hence admittedly 
essential nevertheless.3*7 On the one hand 
there may be the unity of a constitution, 
ceremonies, liturgy;*° on the other, it may 
be the unity of a struggle against a com- 
mon foe or the co-operation for the accom- 
plishing of certain tasks.3® And who would 
dare name all the different kinds of unity, 
which, though they are mere phantoms of 
true unity, are imagined to carry with 
them the possession of it nevertheless. 
An entirely different kind [of unity], 
in contrast, is that in which our synod 





American Lutheran Church’s relationship to 
the State?” He answered that it requires the 
church to thank God for His grace and to use 
this freedom the better. C. F. W. Walther, 
Lutherische Brosamen: Predigten und Reden, 
seit 1847 theils in Pamphletform, theils in Zeit- 
schriften bereits erschienen, in einem Sammel- 
band aufs Neue dargeboten (St. Louis: Drucke- 
rei der Synode von Missouri, Ohio u. a. Staaten, 
1876), p. 497. 

36 The reference is to the unity within the 
Roman Catholic Church and within the Greek 
Orthodox churches. 

37 The reference seems to be to the General 
Synod and to W. Loehe. Cf. [C. F. W. Wal- 
ther}, “Vorwort zu Jahrgang 1860,” Lehre und 
Webre, VI (Jan. 1860), 1—13; ibid., VI (Feb. 
1860), 33—47. 

38 The Protestant Episcopal Church is prob- 
ably meant here. 

39 Tt is not clear against whom this stricture 
is made. Perhaps the reference is simply a gen- 
eral one to church conditions in Germany such 
as those against which the Fort Wayne Pastoral 
Conference directed itself. A. Craemer, ‘“‘Cor- 
respondenz nach Deutschland,’ Lehre und 
Webhre, V (Oct. 1859), 298—307. 
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stands. Pupils of the same teachers, of 
a Luther and his faithful followers, we 
have come to the clear knowledge and 
living conviction that our dear Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, as she has set forth her 
doctrine in her Confessions, agreeing in 
all points with the Word of God, is the 
continuation of the old, apostolic church; 
in short, at the present time the only 
orthodox church.*° United under this great 
principle we are knit together by a cordial, 
fraternal confidence. We are, in spite of 
all the jealous concern for our unity in 
doctrine and faith, free, nevertheless, from 
every inquisitorial spirit, which can so 
easily convert the fraternal bond into op- 
pressive iron shackles. So, too, mutual con- 
fidence prevents us from disregarding those 
differences in doctrine which become evi- 
dent and are at hand, to cover them up 
and to submerge them.‘! Instead of de- 





40 See “Antwort auf die Frage: Warum sind 
die symbolischen Biicher unserer Kirche von 
denen, welche Diener derselben werden wollen, 
nicht bedingt, sondern unbedingt zu unterschrei- 
ben? Ein von der deutschen ev.-luth. Synode 
von Missouri, Ohio u. a. St. Westlichen Dis- 
trikts bei Gelegenheit der Versammlung der- 
selben im April 1858 zu St.Louis, Mo., an- 
genommenes Referat,’ Der Lutheraner, XIV 
(10 Aug. 1858), 201—206; Mo. Synod, West- 
ern District, Proceedings, 1858, pp. 7—25. The 
proceedings do not explicitly identify the author 
of this essay. 

In 1866 Walther read his essay “Die Evan- 
gelisch-Lutherische Kirche die wahre sichtbare 
Kirche Gottes auf Erden” to the convention of 
the Missouri Synod, Mo. Synod, Proceedings, 
1866, pp. 39—44, 64—72. By resolution of 
Synod (p.91) it was published. The first edi- 
tion (St. Louis: Aug. Wiebusch u. Sohn) ap- 
peared in 1867; it was reprinted (St. Louis: 
Lutherischer Concordia-Verlag) in 1891; in 
1920 it was reproduced again from the original 
plates (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House). 


41 The Chiliastic Controversy is a case in 
point. See n. 14. 
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claring such points “open questions” *? and 
entering into mutual compromises, in order 
to remain outwardly united, we bring them 
out in the open as manifest differences, 
We do not desist from seeking and search- 
ing in the Word of God and in the testi- 
monies of the church and the teachers of 
the church, by colloquies and disputations 
privately and publicly, until unity has been 
attained also in those points in which it 
might have suffered loss. We are, it is 
true, far removed from letting our unity 
be conditioned by a general agreement in 
matters which are really unessential, that 
is, in matters about which the Word of 
God does not decide clearly or not at all. 
On the other hand, to us everything which 
God has revealed in His Word for awaken- 
ing, preserving, and strengthening saving 
faith, is held to be essential. We will not 
permit ourselves to barter away that which 
once was delivered to the saints. 


We subscribe wholeheartedly to the 
well-known maxim In necessariis unitas, 
in dubiis libertas, in omnibus caritas (in 
essentials, unity; in doubtful things, liberty; 
in all things, charity).4? We do so, how- 


42 [C. F. W.} Walther], “Die falschen 
Stiitzen der modernen Theorie von den offenen 
Fragen,” Lehre und Wehre, XIV (April 1868), 
100—114; ibid., XIV (May 1868), 129—141; 
ibid., XIV (June 1868), 161—169; ibid., XIV 
(July 1868), 201—211; ibid., XIV (Aug. 
1868), 233—240; ibid, XIV (Oct. 1868), 
297—305. 

C. F. W. Walther, “The False Arguments for 
the Modern Theory of Open Questions,” trans. 
Alex. Wm. C. Guebert and William F. Arndt, 
CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, X (April 
1939), 254—261; ibid., X (May 1939), 351 
to 357; ibid., X (June 1939), 415—419; ibid., 
X (July 1939), 507—513; ibid., X (Aug. 
1939), 587—594; ibid, X (Sept. 1939), 
656—665; ibid, X (Oct. 1939), 752—758; 
ibid., X (Nov. 1939), 827—833. 


43 This seems to be directed particularly 
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ever, Not in a unionistic sense, which places 
even the doctrine of the means of grace 
into the category of doubtful things.44 We 
do so in this sense: that we gladly permit 
anyone to harbor his private opinions in 
matters which are not contrary to the 
Word of God, so long as he does not 
attempt to subject anyone else’s conscience 
to his.*° 

So little is unity in the form and method 
of doctrine the goal of our endeavors that 
we rather heartily rejoice in the multi- 
plicity of spiritual gifts, which in this 
respect are given free play for their de- 
velopment. 

Our union stipulates agreement in cere- 
monies only insofar as this unity is re- 
quired by the confessional rites of our 
church. Unity in practice is of great value 
to us, to be sure, but only insofar as the 
unhindered edification of the church de- 
pends upon a common foundation and as 
faithfulness to the Confessions requires it.4® 


against unionistic Pietists and those who ad- 
vocated “reasonable orthodoxy.” 

44 See H. Fick, ““Gedanken iiber die moderne 
Theologie,” Lehre und Wehre, IV (June 1859), 
176—181. 


45 See, e.g., [C. F. W. Walther,} “Ist der- 
jenige fiir einen Ketzer oder gefahrlichen Irr- 
lehrer zur erklaren, welcher nicht alle in den 
Convolut des Neuen Testaments befindlichen 
Biicher fiir kanonisch halt und erklart?” ibid., 
II (July 1856), 204—216. Although he dif- 
fered with Roebbelen, Walther did not con- 
demn him for regarding Revelation uncanonical. 

See also [C. F. W. Walther}, “Vorwort zu 
Jahrgang 1860,” ibid., VI (Feb. 1860), 41 
to 47, where Walther discussed agreement in 
fundamental articles as a requisite for fellow- 
ship. 

In “Synodalrede vom Jahre 1850” Walther 
made the point, too, that agreement in funda- 
mental articles only, but in all fundamental 
articles, is mecessary for fellowship. Walther, 
Brosamen, p. 533. 


46 See n. 13. 


Strongly united as we are now among 
ourselves, our unity is not, however, a sec- 
tarian one. On the contrary, an inner 
longing for unity with all other denom- 
inations enlivens and inspires us. The less 
this unity among us is cold and abstract, 
but rather a unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace, a unity of sentiments and cordial 
love, so much the more it urges us to 
pursue unity with all Christians, especially 
with those who carry before them the 
same confessional banner.47 We have al- 
ready exercised so much effort in that 
direction, by the grace and impetus of 
God, that because of this we must bear 
the insult of hearing the accusation from 
false brethren that we harbor in our 
bosom “an eagerness for conquest.” 4% 


47 One of the most comprehensive statements 
by Walther on doctrinal agreement as a basis 
of fellowship is in the 1868 ‘“Vorwort zum 
vierzehnten Jahrgang,’ of Lehre und Wehbre, 
XIV (Jan. 1868), 1—4; ibid., XIV (Feb. 
1868), 33—39; ibid., XIV (March 1868), 
65—70; “Dr. Walther’s Foreword for Vol. XIV 
of ‘Lehre und Wehre, 1868,” trans. by Alex 
Wm. C. Guebert, CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL 
MONTHLY, XVII (July 1946), 481—499. 

Ottomar Fuerbringer, ‘Synodalrede,” Mo. 
Synod, Northern District, Proceedings, 1856, 
pp. 5—8, has a masterful presentation of Lu- 
theran confessional ecumenicity. 


48 These were charges made in connection 
with the free conferences, especially after their 
failure within the Ohio Synod. Although the 
incident happened after Walther wrote the 
above, the following brief exchange may serve 
as an illustration. David Worley called Walther 
“the Missouri Pope” (der Missouri Pabst) in the 
issue of 4 Jan. 1861 of the Lutheran Standard. 
Walther refused to accept this “honor” from 
“Cardinal” Worley. Der Lutheraner, XVII 
(22 Jan. 1861), 93—95. 

In “Synodalrede vom Jahre 1866” Walther 
took cognizance of some of the charges made 
against the Missouri Synod. Walther, Bro- 
samen, pp. 536—539. 

See also [C. F. W.] Walther}, “Vorwort 
zum neunundzwanzigsten Jahrgang des ‘Luthe- 
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Not seldom, and especially in Germany, 
there is hurled against us the reproach 
that our unity is dead, unfruitful, a stag- 
nant unity and not a vital movement, be- 
cause it is a unity of repristination and 
not of reproduction.*® It is requested of 
us that we learn and receive the pure 
doctrine not from our fathers but that we 
again produce it freely and independently 
from the Scriptures, create it, so to say, 
a second time. Then only, it is supposed, 
our fellowship would become a green, 
fruitful branch on the tree of the uni- 
versal church, and she could look upon us 
with hope; then we would add to the old 
treasure something new. Moreover, if we 
hold to our position, only a withering 
away, we are told, and disappearing with- 
out a trace would be in prospect for us.°° 

But if we look at those in our time who 
do not repristinate the old pure doctrine 
but want to reproduce it, we shall note 
with dismay that the alleged reproduction 
consists in correcting the orthodox church 
everywhere, in schooling the fathers, in 
finding new doctrines along the new way, 
in ostensibly erecting a new structure on 
a firmer foundation placed under the old 
structure.*! And this is done under the 


raners,”’ Der Lutheraner, XXIX (1 Oct. 1872), 
1,2; ibid., XXIX (15 Oct. 1872), 9,10. 

49 See the reprint from Freimund’s Wochen- 
blatt, “Schriftgelehrte sollen nicht unrecht Ur- 
theile schreiben,” Lehre und Wehre, VI (Sept. 
1860), 281—284. 

50 Walther likely had in mind some specific 
pronouncement made directly against the Mis- 
souri Synod, possibly the last section of W. 
Loehe’s Drei Biicher von der Kirche (Stuttgart: 
Sam. Gottl. Liesching 1845), or Wetzel’s theses 
(see reference in n. 35). 

51 In a footnote to an article in Der Luthe- 
raner, XV (26 July 1859), 195, Walther re- 
marks to the designation ‘“Repristination des 
Lutherthums in der Form des 16. Jahrhunderts” : 


label of a strictly confessional but con- 
tinuously developing Lutheranism. Thus 
an entirely different doctrinal system is 
made the underlay of the old church of 
Luther.*” 

Indeed, they say, “Do you wish to deny 
the formal principle of the Lutheran 
Church, that Scripture is the only rule 
and norm of doctrine and life?” We an- 
swer: “God forbid!” 5% However, certain 
as it is that interpretation is a spiritual 
gift {charisma} not given to everyone, 
much less in the same measure (Rom. 
12:6,7; 1Cor.12:30, cf. vv.4,10), it is 
just as certain this does not mean that 
this principle is properly made use of 
when everyone wants to find everything 
that is in the Bible by himself and does 
not want to accept, as a pupil, the mined 
treasures of Scriptural doctrine from those 
granted the gift of Scriptural interpretation 
in high measure. If someone will not allow 


“It is indeed true that the present-day true 
Lutherans will thank God fervently if only the 
Lutheranism of the 16th century for the first is 
repristinated. At the same time they can only 
commiserate the chiliastic enthusiasts when in 
these horrible times they speak in humble-proud 
language of forward steps, of completion, of 
a holy progress.” 

52 The concept of a “development of doc- 
trine” (Lehrentwickelung) was one which the 
writers of the Missouri Synod opposed. See, 
e. g., F. Koéstering’s article against A. G. Rudel- 
bach (1792—1862) for his views on the de- 
velopment of doctrine, “Was verstehen die 
Gelehrten zu dieser ‘grossen Zeit’ unter Fort- 
entwickelung der Lehre?” Der Lutheraner, XV 
(19 April 1859), 137—141. 

53 Walther already in the introduction to 
the first number of Der Lutheraner, 1 (7 Sept. 
1844), 1, defended his support of the Scriptures 
as the formal principle of theology, although 
he did not use the term there. To him it was 
unicus iudex omnium controversiarum. Walther, 
“Synodalrede vom Jahre 1850,’ Brosamen, 
ib. 55>. 
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himself to be given what was previously 
dug from the mine of the Scriptures by 
the church through God’s illumination, but 
wants to fetch everything from it by him- 
self, he will indeed find out whether God 
is beginning the history of the church 
anew with him and granting him once 
more the gracious visitation of the Refor- 
mation era which he certainly did not 
highly eseteem in a Luther and others. 
We would be in a sad state if we received 
the pure doctrine from Luther as if it had 
originated in Luther. However, this is not 
the case. The incomparable gift of a Lu- 
ther and other great instruments of God ** 
consists specifically in this, that they not 
only present Biblical truth, but also that 
he to whom they present this truth is led 
to see clearly that the truths presented are 
Biblical.°° To properly accept the pure 
doctrine from the hands of our believing 
fathers does’ not therefore exclude, but 
includes drawing it from out of the well 
of Scripture. Whether we have properly 
accepted it, or whether we have accepted 
it without seeing clearly that (and how) 
it flows out of the pure wells of Israel 
those may judge who have read the testi- 
monies of our faith. 

Oh, how I rejoice, therefore, that God 
has given me the great grace to participate 
in the fellowship of our Synod! To the 
praise of the Lord I acknowledge that 
I perceive in her a return of the days of 


54 Walther has reference particularly to 
John Gerhard (1582—1637), Martin Chemnitz 
(1522—86), and John Quenstedt (1617—85). 
The reference does not exclude other theologians 
of the 16th and 17th centuries and some of the 
church fathers. 

55 “We, however, wish to remain sitting at 
the feet of our faithful fathers, and with calling 
upon God to His Holy Spirit diligently learn 
from them and not be ashamed of them. 


our fathers’ unity of faith.°° May the 
gracious and merciful God, from whom 
this unity is a pure gift of grace, continue 
to preserve it among us. May He make 
us faithful that also on our part we may 
preserve this precious jewel. As He has 
established a deep-felt unity between us 
and our fathers, already resting in their 
graves, may He unite us to an ever greater 
degree with our brethren living near us 
and battling at our side. May He make 
us constantly stronger and more fruitful 
through our unity.°* May He—and this 
is my final wish today—help me that 
renewed in strength I may soon return to 
the circle of my brethren and that I may 
continue to enjoy the blessing which I have 
enjoyed within it up to this time until 
the day of my death,°® when I hope to 
enter, through Christ, into the blessed fel- 
lowship of the Church Triumphant. Amen. 
In the Lord, your 
C. F. W. WALTHER 


Whether we are praised or censured for that — 
it is all the same to us; neither the one nor the 
other will separate us from them.” F. Kés- 
tering, “Was verstehen die Gelehrten zu dieser 
‘grossen Zeit’ unter Fortentwicklung der Lehre?” 
Der Lutheraner, XV (19 April 1859), 140. 

56 Compare Guenther, C. F. W. Walther, 
p. 106. 


57 While in Germany Hermann Fick pub- 
lished a 48-page booklet, Zeugniss aus der ev.- 
luth. Kirche Nordamerikas, in Beantwortung 
der Frage: Warum hangen wir so fest an der 
lutherischen Kirche (Hildesheim: Gerstenberg- 
sche Buchhandlung, 1859). In this booklet he 
included the introduction to Der Lutheraner, 
XV (24 Aug. 1858), 1—3; ibid., XV (7 Sept. 
1858), 9—11; ibid. XV (21 Sept. 1858), 
17—19; ibid., XV (5 Oct. 1858), 25, 26. In 
this article Walther gave 18 reasons for re- 
maining true to the Lutheran Church. 


58 Already in 1851, while in Germany, he 
wrote that he wanted to live and die in America. 
C. F. W. Walther to his wife Emilie, Erlangen, 
11 Oct. 1851. (Wealthers Briefe, I, 81) 








Walther's Editorial in 


of Der Lutheraner 


he German population of the western 
part of America is evidently growing 
day by day. Consequently there is also an 
increasing number of those who profess 
the same faith that Luther once pro- 
claimed. Yet the members of no other 
church body are so forlorn as those of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. Even those 
who still call themselves Lutheran live so 
far apart and are in such poor circum- 
stances that in many places they are in 
no position to organize a congregation 
and call a Lutheran pastor who can min- 
ister to their spiritual needs. The German 
Lutherans, therefore, are sorely tempted to 
forsake the faith of their fathers either by 
total disregard for the church, divine wor- 
ship, etc., or by seeking to satisfy their 
spiritual needs in other church organiza- 
tions in their vicinity. Our dear fellow 
Lutherans in this section of our new 
fatherland therefore indeed need encour- 
agement to remain loyal to their faith. 
They need to be warned against the 
dangers of apostasy that are threatening 
so many of them. They need weapons to 
defend themselves against those who seek 
to make them waver in their conviction 
that the faith which they learned in their 
youth from their Catechism is correct. 
They need the comfort that the church 
with which they are affiliated has not 
disappeared and that, therefore, they have 
no reason to seek refuge in another church 
organization. 
This need, of which no doubt many 
others are aware also, and the conviction 





the First Issue 


Trans. by ALEX W. C. GUEBERT 


that it is our duty to give an account to 
our fellow citizens about what our church 
believes and teaches and about the prin- 
ciples according to which we operate — 
these considerations have led the under- 
signed, after consulting with several fel- 
low pastors and brethren in the faith in 
Missouri and Illinois, to publish a church 
periodical under the name printed at the 
head of this page. The purpose of the 
periodical shall be: (1) to acquaint the 
reader with the teaching, the treasures, and 
the history of the Lutheran Church; (2) 
to offer proof that this church is not one 
of the many sects in Christendom, that it 
is not a new, but the old true church of 
Jesus Christ on earth, that it, therefore, 
has by no means died out, yea, cannot die 
out, according to Christ’s promise “Lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world”; (3) to show how a true 
Lutheran can have true faith, live a Chris- 
tian life, suffer patiently, and die a blessed 
death; (4) to point out, refute, and warn 
against current false, seductive doctrines, 
and especially to unmask those who falsely 
call themselves Lutherans, who under this 
name spread misbelief, unbelief, and re- 
ligious fanaticism and arouse hurtful prej- 
udices against our church in the minds of 
non-Lutherans. 

The previous paragraph, no doubt, will 
lead some people either to suppose that we 
shall not be able to reach the goal we have 
set for ourselves or to be afraid that our 
periodical will breathe the spirit of intoler- 
erance and so will entertain and nourish 
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WALTHER’S EDITORIAL IN THE FIRST ISSUE OF DER LUTHERANER 


hate against people in other denomina- 
tions. In answer to the first misgiving we 
can only say the following: We realize 
more keenly than anyone else to what ex- 
tent we lack the ability to fulfill the big 
obligation of an editor of a Christian peri- 
odical. At the same time we know that 
in divine things we do not need great 
erudition and eloquence to serve cur breth- 
ren but a true and living conviction of 
saving truth and a simple witness to it. 
Furthermore, in this periodical we intend 
to quote passages from the writings of 
great teachers of our church, especially 
from those of Luther. We believe these 
quotations will make our periodical so val- 
uable that the reader will be ready to ac- 
cept our own contribution at least as 
a slight bonus. To the second misgiving 
expressed above we offer this answer: The 
fear concerning intolerance and hate will 
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no doubt disappear as soon as the reader 
has had the opportunity to read several 
issues carefully and without prejudice. For 
a considerable time we ourselves were 
caught in a number of errors, but God had 
patience with us and with much forbear- 
ance led us into the way of truth. Mindful 
of this experience, we will also exercise 
patience with our erring neighbors and will 
by the grace of God avoid all sinful judg- 
ing and condemning. We will not direct 
our attacks against the erring person, but 
against the error he is espousing. Nor will 
we give the impression that we are the 
only ones who are true Lutherans and pos- 
sess the truth. Our chief concern will be 
to testify that God has done great things 
for us and has brought us to a living 
knowledge of the only truth that can save. 


St. Louis, Mo., August, 1844. 
C. F. W. WALTHER 
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Compiled by CARL S. MEYER AND JAMES MICHAEL 


Ep. NOTE: This list does not include the 
many articles written by Walther and appearing 
in such periodicals as Lehre und Webhre and 
Der Lutheraner. 
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1811, Oct. 25 
birth 
1819—21 
attending city school at Hohenstein 
1821—29 
attending the Gymnasium at Schneeberg 
1833 
graduation at the University of Leipzig 
and examen pro licentia concionandi 
1834, Easter—1836, November 
private tutor at Kahla 
1836, autumn 
examen pro candidatura 
1837, Jan. 15 
ordained and installed at Braeunsdorf 
1838, 16th Sunday After Trinity 
farewell sermon 
1839, Jan. 5 
the Johann Georg arrives at New 
Orleans 
1839, Feb. 19 
the Saxons arrive in St. Louis 
1839, Dec. 9 
log cabin college in Perry County is 
opened 
1839—41 
pastorate at Dresden, including Jo- 
hannesberg (Missouri) 
1841, April 15 and 20 
the Altenburg Debate 
1841, Jubilate Sunday 
inaugural sermon in St. Louis 
1841, September 
marriage with Emilie Buenger 
1844, Sept. 7 
first number of Der Lutheraner 
1847, April 26 
organization of the Missouri Synod 
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1847—50 
President of the Missouri Synod 
1849, October 
elected professor of theology 
1850, January 
beginning of 37 years of teaching the- — 
ology 
1851—52 
journey to Germany to confer with — 
Wilhelm Loehe 
1854, June 
president of Concordia Seminary 
1855, January 
Lehre und Wehre appears, with Wal- 
ther as editor 
1856—58 
free conferences at Columbus, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, respectively 
1860, Feb. 6—Aug. 28 
journey to Europe to regain health 
1864—78 
second tenure of presidency of the Mis- 
souri Synod 
1872 
organization of the Synodical Confer- 
ence; Walther first president 
1872 
free conference of English-speaking 
Lutherans at Gravelton, Mo. 
1878 
degree of D.D. conferred by Capital 
University 
1881 
adoption of Walther’s “Thirteen Theses 
on Election” 
1885, Aug. 23 
death of Emilie Walther 
1887, May 7 
death of Walther 
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